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Congratulates 


GORDON.SAW YER 
And the Sound Department of 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN STUDIOS 


For Best Achievement in Sound Recording 





on the 


Samuel Goldwyn Production 


“THE BISHOP'S WIFE” 


Original dialogue and music recorded on 
Du Pont F. G. Sound Recording-Type 236 
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BELL & HOWELL EYEMO 





OKed 


n who know 


by me 


Whenever the assignment calls for a readily portable 
35mm camera, whether it’s newsreel, travel, adven- 
ture, documentary, or industrial work, you’ll find 
that most cinematographers choose a Bell & Howell 


Why? Because Eyemo can be depended upon to 


get the picture . . . and get it right! 


EYEMO MODEL K (right) is the simplest and lightest 
of all the Eyemos. Has single-lens head. Lens is 
quickly interchangeable, as is the matching view- 
finder objective. Like all current Eyemos, Model K 


has a speed range of 8 to 48 frames per second, a 
hand crank, and a positive-type viewfinder. 
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@ EYEMO MODEL M has a compact; three-lens 
turret head. Finder is matched to the lens in 
use by turning the finder objective turret. 


EYEMO MODEL Q has three-armoffset turret, » 
prismatic focusing magnifier (for direct view- 
ing through the lens), and provisions for add- 
ing external film magazines and electric 
motor drive. 


* * * 


Eyemos are sold only direct to you from 
the B&H factory or branch offices. Bell & 
Howell Company, 7148 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Holly- 
wood, Washington, D. C., and London. 
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meets every professional need 











for top quality reproductions 




















The camera movement, the “heart” of the MITCHELL 

e “16,” is a precision mechanism expressly designed for 

superior performance and utmost reliability. It incor- 

€ porates the same proven method of film registration 

* which has heretofore been found exclusively in the 
famous MITCHELL 35mm cameras. 


Provided are two registration pins which engage 2 
perforation on each side of the film in such a manner 
that every frame is held absolutely motionless during 
exposure. This arrangement not only results in steady 
images, but also eliminates entirely the uncertainties of! 
multiple exposure photography. 


That’s why, for smooth positive operation, the 
MITCHELL 16mm PROFESSIONAL has no equal. 
When you own a MITCHELL, you own one of the 
world’s finest cameras. 


Michell Camera CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET + GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA + CABLE ADDRESS: “MITCAMCO” 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN®* 521 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 17 © MURRAY HILL 2-7038 


ke 85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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directly under the suspended camera, while director Jack Conway is seated at 


his right. 
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A SEVEN REELER IN 7 DAYS— 
IT CAN BE DONE! 


HEN I was called and asked if 

W I could do a feature production 

in SEVEN days, I frankly had 

my doubts, but having been a serial cam- 

eraman back in 1917, with a reputation 

for speed, I told them I'd take a chance if 
they would. 

Frankly, I had never done one in so 
short a time, and reasoned that they'd 
probably go over a day or two, which 
seems to be general procedure. Having 
photographed well over two hundred fea- 
ture pictures, I decided that I would have 
co call on all of my “short-cuts”; even 
then, I very frankly told the Producer that 
I couldn't give him “Seventy-Day Photog- 
raphy” in seven days, but at the same time 
would insist on doing nice work—for a 
cameraman is judged on his photography 
without the time element being taken into 
consideration. 

I also insisted on helping select my own 
crew—men whom I knew to be efficient, 
and at the same time men with whom I 
could work satisfactorily—in other words, 
the best men available. 

Having read the story, 1 made a few 
suggestions to the assistant director; 
checked on the studio where we were to 





Exterior and interior camera setups for “Street Corner,’ 


work, ascertaining equipment to be used; 
told them I wanted a BNC Mitchell, as we 
had sound throughout the picture. I also 
helped work out the transportation trou- 
bles, as we had five exterior locations, and 
thirteen interiors. 

I might as well mention the name of 
the company and the men who made the 
making of the picture possible. Wilshire 
Productions, James Doane, President; 
George McCall, Producer; “Doc.” Joos, 
Ass’t Director; Leo Peppin, Second Ass’t 
Director; Frank Dexter, Art Director; and 
Albert Kelley, Director. 

My own crew consisted of John Martin, 
Operator; Bob Pierce, Ass’t Cameraman; 
Roy Black, Gaffer— altogether a swell 
bunch and all of them experts in their re- 
spective lines. 

Needless to say, the story had been 
stripped down to essentials —we didn’t 
have to shoot several sequences that could- 
n't be used — everything in the story was 
necessary to its proper telling. Our two 
principals, Marcia Mae Jones, and John 
Gruel, were experienced, and of course 
were told to know their lines; I'm glad to 
say they proved real troupers, as did all 
the other actors in the picture. 
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By VIRGIL MILLER, A.S.C. 


Our first two days were exteriors — 
much of it “night stuff shot in the day- 
time” with filters. We had no booster- 
lights, other than a half-dozen photo- 
floods, consequently our first two days 
were “long in action and short in hours” 
— possibiy a full eight hours each day — 
we were home by six o'clock. 

Then followed five days of real efficien- 
cy in picture making. The sets were ready; 
the director, Al Kelley, knew what he 
wanted; we, the crew, knew how to get 
what he wanted. 

There were occasional delays, as there 
will always be; certain dialogue must be 
slightly changed; sets arranged; a little 
sound trouble (Glen Glenn was sound 
man and did a fine job), etc., but on the 
whole, we moved right along. 

And I might add here, that we didn't 
apparently work any harder than on a 
production requiring from eighteen to 
twenty-four days, or longer, but we 
worked in unison; there were no false 
moves; we were as sure as possible that all 
mechanical apparatus was functioning 


(Continued on Page 139) 


’ which was produced with experienced Hollywood production personnel in seven days. Director of 
Photography Virgil Miller, A-S.C., is behind camera in photo at right in plaid jacket. 
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"A DOUBLE LIFE™ 


THE CAMERA 
GOES 
BACKSTAGE 


By HERB A. 


a flood of mediocre films has graced 

the American screen, it is a genuine 
privilege to be able to heap extravagant 
praise upon a truly outstanding photo- 
play: the Universal-International produc- 
tion, “A Double Life.” 

Brilliantly produced, directed, photo- 
graphed and acted, ‘A Double Life” 
blends art and entertainment into a tan- 
talizing dish that critic and film-goer alike 
will find hard to resist. It is a taut, lit- 
erate, suspenseful, thoroughly entertaining 
length of celluloid which proves beyond 
the vaguest doubt that ideas and not 
dollars make fine screenfare. It is a glow- 
ing example of the perfect co-ordination 
of all elements of production. Its action 
is as absorbing as a book that you can't 
put down. In short, “A Double Life” is 
a very fine motion picture indeed. 

The production staff working behind 


T N A movie-going year during which 


LIGHTMAN 


the scenes on the film included some of 
Hollywood's finest talent. The picture 
was produced by Michael Kanin, directed 
by George Cukor, written by Hollywood 
director-Broadway playwright Garson 
Kanin and his actress-writer wife, Ruth 
Gordon. The production was designed by 
Harry Horner and underscored with 
haunting background music composed by 
Miklos Rozsa. The outstanding photogra- 
phy which contributes so forcefully to the 
mood and impact of the film was executed 
by Milton Krasner, A.S.C. 

“A Double Life” is a murder story with 
a difference. In it, the murderer is re- 
vealed at once, his ultimate fate is fore- 
told, and the audience is actually made 
to sympathize with the culprit—and yet, 
even with all of the cards neatly spread 
out on the table, the film is infused with 
such edge-of-the-seat suspense that view- 
ing it is truly an emotional experience. 





As a murder story, “A Double Life” is as 
different from the average whodunit as a 
Rembrandt is from a Sunday supplement 
cartoon. 


An Actor Lives His Part 


The plot of the film concerns Broadway 
stage actor Anthony John (played with 
Academy award finesse by Ronald Col- 
man), who becomes so obsessed with his 
dramatic roles that his real-life personality 
is dominated by his stage characteriza- 
tions; he actually becomes the person he ts 
playing. This works very well when the 
actor is doing a light comedy, but when 
he decides to act “Othello” his co-workers 
have grim forebodings regarding the 
effect the role might have upon him. 

That they were quite right is evidenced 
by the fact that one night while on stage 
in the murder scene, Actor John is so 
carried away by the part that he comes 
very close to strangling his ex-wife who 
is playing the role of Desdemona. The 
fact that he loves her dearly only adds 
to his fury, and he is dragged away just 
in time. 

As the run of the play continues, he 
becomes more and more dominated by 
his “Othello” complex until one night, 
completely absorbed in the characteriza- 
tion, he strangles a sex-ridden waitress 
while reciting the lines from the murder 
scene in the play. The press-agent for the 
production eager to cash in even on this 
sordid source of publicity, pays a re- 
porter to compare the “crime of passion” 
aspects of the murder to the “kiss of 
death” situation in “Othello.” 

Upon reading this sensational bit of 
publicity in the paper, the actor becomes 
so infuriated that he attempts to choke 
the press agent while again quoting 
Shakespeare. The press agent then begins 
to suspect the actor of being the murder- 





“A Double Life,” presented by Universal-International, is a thrilling photoplay about an actor who “lives his part’ not wisely, but too well. Superbly written, 

directed, acted and photographed, the picture authentically captures the atmosphere of backstage Manhattan. (Left), the bold lighting style of Director of 

Cinematography Milton Krasner, A.S.C., adds force to the drama of the film. (Right), the fuil-size theatre set on the Universal-International lot, originally 
built for Lon Chaney's “Phantom of the Opera,”’ was remodeled into a modern Broadway playhouse for ‘“‘A Double Life.” 
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The outstanding photography of Milton Krasner, A. S.C., in “A Double Life” actually takes the audience backstage and onto the stage during performances of 


“Othello.” 


(Left), instead of using conventional angles from the audience toward the stage, Krasner shot toward the audience and across the stage — often’ 


shooting directly into the stage lights for added realism. (Right), dynamic backlighted close-ups of the main characters on stage subjectively bring the audi- 
ence in contact with a madman bent on murder. Strong, but thrilling, stuff to watch. 


er, and the ruse he uses to bring him to 
justice provides a pulse-pounding final 
reel for the picture. The actual device by 
which the actor gets his just deserts is so 
neatly (and logically) contrived that we 
shall refrain from revealing it, in order 
to avoid spoiling the film for those who 
have not yet seen it. 

All of this action (which might have 
been sheer melodrama in less capable 
hands) is precisely motivated by the 
schizophrenic personality of the actor 
himself. The well-knit screenplay gives 
the audience an X-ray close-up of the 
man’s soul, delves into his distorted 
psyche, and actually makes you feel sorry 
for him with that strange mixture of emo- 
tions that is sometimes present when you 
see a dangerous animal caught in a trap. 


Mood a la Mode 

“A Double Life” owes much of its force 
to the authentic and varied mood breathed 
into it by a staff of perfectionists for 
detail. There have been countless photo- 
plays set in Manhattan, but never one 
that so aptly caught the sophisticated 
tempo of the “bright little isle.” There 
has been a veritable epidemic of back- 
stage films, but no picture has ever smelled 
so convincingly of grease paint. “A 
Double Life” doesn’t merely take you 
backstage—it takes you onto the stage 
during rehearsals and performances and 
an attempt at murder that wasn’t in the 
script. It’s all there on film: the hustle- 
bustle of Broadway, the fever pitch of 
rehearsals, the nervous tension of opening 
night, the brittle gaiety of after-the-show 


cocktail parties. For those who have ever 
vibrated to the pulse-beat of backstage 
Manhattan, the film will produce a cer- 
tain hectic nostalgia. 

Creating this sort of authentic mood is 
a difficult assignment. In previous back- 
stage films, the “Great White Way” has 
usually smacked a bit of Sunset Boule- 
vard. The stage itself has always been 
portrayed as a limitless area neatly ac- 
commodating sets the size of two sound 
stages—instead of the cramped, dusty, 
rather shabby shell of worn boards and 
wall radiators that Broadway stage actors 
must transform into little patches of 
magic. But the producer, the director, the 
writers, and many of the actors responsible 
for “A Double Life” are stage people— 


(Continued on Page 132) 





Wide-angle compositions, low camera perspectives and sharply contrasted low-key lighting produce photography that is expertly tailored to the dramatic 
moods of “A Double Life."’ The company spent three weeks on location in New York photographing scenes in their actual locales. Exterior night shots of the 
theatre district, Greenwich Village and the Italian Quarter are especially effective. 
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Academy Award Winners 
Best Cinematography — 1947 





“BLACK NARCISSUS" 
“GREAT EXPECTATIONS” 


WO British-made productions re- 
I leased in the United States during 
1947, were adjudged the best pho- 
tographed features of the past year by vote 
of members of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences. 
Jack Cardiff, A.S.C., Director of Pho- 
tography for the Technicolor production 


y 
~a 











of “Black Narcissus,” was awarded the 
Academy statuette for his outstanding 
work on that picture. 

Guy Green was honored for what was 
adjudged the best black-and-white pho- 
tography for his photographic direction 
of “Great Expectations.” 

The general technical excellence of both 


British film star Jean Simmons (right) accepted the Academy statuettes for English winners for best 
achievements in black-and-white and color production cinematography and art direction. Dick Powell 
presented the art direction trophies, whiles Agnes Moorehead (left) handed out the 
“Oscars” for best cinematography. 
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productions—as indicated by voting of 
Academy members—is recognized by the 
fact that best art direction awards for both 
color and black-and-white were presented 
to Alfred Junge for “Black Narcissus” and 
John Bryan for “Great Expectations.” 

Jean Simmons, currently in Hollywood 
from England to star in a picture for Uni- 
versal-International, accepted the Acad- 
emy “Oscars” for the honored Directors 
of Photography and Art Directors, and 
was extremely happy to walk to the plat- 
form of the Shrine auditorium four dif- 
ferent times to accept the trophies for the 
absent four. The statuettes will be sent to 
the individuals in England by representa- 
tives of the J. Arthur Rank Organization 
in Hollywood. 


International Recognition 

That the leading artists of the Holly- 
wood sector who comprise the 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, recognize outstanding 
achievement in all branches of produc- 
tion on an international basis, is demon- 
strated by the awards to British artists 
and technicians for their splendid work 
on the pictures cited above. 


Other Technical Awards 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Green Dol- 
phin Street” won the Academy Award for 
the best special photographic effects, with 
department heads A. Arnold Gillespie; 
and Warren Newcombe accepting the 
“Oscars” for the special visual effects; and 
Douglas Shearer and Michael Steinmore 
receiving the awards for special audible 
effects. 

Samuel Goldwyn’'s “The Bishop's 
Wife,” was the winner for Best Achieve- 
ment in Sound Recording, with Gordon 
Sawyer accepting the statuette. 

“Climbing the Matterhorn,” first the- 
atrical subject photographed in Ansco- 
color, was adjudged the best two reel 
short subject. 


Finalists for Cinematography 
Procedure in selecting the finalists for 
outstanding achievements by the Acad- 
emy provides for each division of artists 
or technicians to vote for nominees. In the 


_ case of the color and black-and-white 








cinematography division, all Directors of 
Photography in Hollywood participate in 
the primary voting, and the three top pro- 
ductions in each division go into the finals 
for voting by the entire Academy mem- 


bership. 

“The Ghost and Mrs. Muir,” Charles 
Lang, jr. AS.C., as Director of Photog- 
raphy; and “Green Dolphin Street,” 
George Folsey, jr., A.S.C., as Director of 
Photography; were the finalists with 


“Great Expectations.” 

“Life With Father, 
AS.C., and William V. Skall, AS.C., as 
Directors of Photography; and “Mother 
Wore Tights,” with Harry Jackson, A.S.C., 
as Director of Photography; were finalists 
with “Black Narcissus.” 


Scientific and Technical Citations 

Annually, the Academy recognizes sci- 
entific and technical achievements of out- 
standing merit. These are bestowed “upon 
recommendation of the Scientific or Tech- 
nical Awards Committee, for a device, 
method, formula, discovery or invention 
of special and outstanding value to the 
art or science of motion pictures.” 

No awards were presented this year for 
Class I—“for those achievements which 
have a basic influence upon the industry.” 
Only five have been bestowed since 1930. 

Two Academy Plaque Awards were 
granted in Class II: 

TO: C. C. Davis and Electrical Research 
Products. Division of Western Electric 
Company. for the development and ap- 
plication of an improved film drive fil- 
ter mechanism. 

This mechanism is a fundamental im- 
provement in film drive, resulting in bet- 
ter film motion in any type of studio 
sound recording and studio or theatre 
sound reproducing equipment. It has re- 
duced flutter problems, simplified film 
threading and equipment adjustments, 
and requires no critical manufacturing 
tolerances. As this device is suitable to 
theatre as well as studio equipment, its 
application has a definite influence on the 
industry as it results in improved quality 
in the theatre. 

TO: C. R. Daily and the Paramount Film 
Laboratory, Still and Engineering De- 
partments for the developme nt and first 
practical application to motion picture 
and still photography of a method of 
increasing film speed as first suggested 
to the industry by the E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Company. 

The purpose of this method is to in- 
crease the speed of presently-available 
photographic film. It consists of a pre- 
cisely controlled system of post-exposure 
and development of the latent image on 
exposed negative. This technique, increas- 
ing effective film speed from three to four 
times, permits night photography under 
adverse lighting conditions, increases 
depth of focus necessary in certain trans- 
parency process projection shots, can be 


Peverell Marley, 


utilized to reduce set lighting costs and 
allows a lower brightness of translucent 
screens. Its application to still photogra- 
phy permits action still shots to be taken 
simultaneously with motion pictures, 
which is usually impracticable. 


AWARDS IN CLASS Ill (Certificate) 


were: 


TO: Nathan Levinson and the Warner 
Brothers Sound Department for the de- 
sign and construction of a constant- 
speed sound editing machine. 

This machine allows rapid, accurate and 
easy identification of music notes and 
speech syllables. It consists of two sets of 
rollers driven by a single motor at con- 
stant speed but in opposite directions. 
The film is driven and reversed by fric- 
tion, controlled by light finger-tip pres- 
sure. The machine's instantaneous start- 
ing, stopping and reversing features, small 
size, and ease and control of operation, 
make it valuable in editing sound track 
where extreme accuracy is necessary. 


TO: Farciot Edouart, C. R. Daily, Hal 
Corl, H. G. Cartwright and the Para- 
mount Transparency and Engineering 
Departments for the first application of 
a special anti-solarizing glass to high- 


Jack Cardiff, A. S$. C., whose color photography for “Black Narcissus” 


intensity background and spot arc pro- 

jectors. 

Quartz condenser lenses on high-inten- 
sity arc projectors have long been sub- 
ject to color solarization, resulting in de- 
terioration of photographic quality and 
expensive replacement of condensers. This 
anti-solarizing glass, acting as an ultra- 
violet filter, protects the quartz condenser 
lens and allows it to retain its original 
color and high efficiency. The develop- 
ment and application of this glass to 
quartz condensers of high-intensity arc 
projectors is important to both color and 
black-and-white production as it makes 
possible the uninterrupted use of trans- 
parency process projectors, stereopticons 
and spot projectors. 


TO: Fred Ponedel of Warner Brothers 
Studio for pioneering the fabrication 
and practical application to motion pic- 
ture color photography of large trans- 
lucent photographic backgrounds. 

This method represents the first success- 
ful fabrication of large translucent back- 
ings for color photography. The applica- 
tion to production of these backings with 
their realistic reproduction of background 


(Continued on Page 138) 





was voted best 


for 1947 by Academy members. 
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Television Field Opens For 


Cinematographers 


By ESTHER TOW 


The rapid increase in video users and 
licensed stations, coupled with the tre- 
mendous need for films for television 
gives promise of wider employment op- 
portunities to motion picture technicians 
than ever before, according to Jerry Fair- 
banks, film producer pioneering in the 
field. 

Allen Siegler, A.S.C., is photographing 
“The Public Prosecutor,” the first of Fair- 
banks’ films for television. Fairbanks has 
two other series ready to shoot, and plans 
several others. Each series will consist of 
17 twenty minute films 

Figuring five persons per set, the tele- 
vision audience is estimated to have 
jumped from 125,000 in 1945, to 375,000 
in 1946, to a million in 1947. The 1948 
audience is expected to number 3,750,000 
in the United States. 

Although there are only 18 television 
stations on the air, of which 16 are com- 
mercially licensed, applications are coming 
into the F.C.C. at the rate of 13 per week. 
In the L. A. area alone, seven channels 
have been licensed. 

Conservative estimates believe films will 
supply anywhere from 50 to 80 per cent 
of the television day. Budget wise, and in 
eliminating the margin of error, they are 
superior to live shows. Costs can be amor- 
tized over a longer period of time and 





VERNON L. WALKER, A. S. C. 


Vernon L. Walker, A.S.C., 
54, head of the Special Effects 
Department of RKO Studios for 
the past 18 years, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack at his 
home in Balboa, California, on 
March 14th. 

Following war service with 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps in 
1917-18, he headed for Holly- 
wood and joined the camera 
staff of Fox Studios; moving 
over to the Mack Sennett or- 
ganization in 1924 and several 
years later went to Warners. 
He accepted the post of head 
of the special effects depart- 
ment at RKO Studios in 1930, 
and—during the ensuing years 
—assembled a compact organ- 
ization of experts to whom he 
repeatedly gave full credit for 
unusual and money-making 
achievements of the depart- 
ment under his expert guid- 
ance. 

Walker is survived by his 
widow, one daughter, two 
grandsons, and two brothers. 
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iumong many different stations. National 
distribution and elimination of time 
changes can be obtained only through the 
use of films. Most important of all, live 
shows are unable to utilize special effects, 
so necessary for suspense in drama. Since 
one picture equals the appeal of 10,000 
words, it is expected that many more ad- 
vertisers will be attracted to this medium. 

Any single station will probably have 
a weekly film requirement of 56 hours. 


Contrasted with the less than two hour 
per week film output of any major motion 
picture studio, the implications for the 
future of film men in television are 
fantastic. 

Both 35 mm. and 16 mm. film have 
been used. At present writing, it seems 
most practicable to shoot on 35 mm. and 
then reduce to 16 mm. The technique is 
developing and requires the guidance of 
the well trained motion picture photogra- 
phers having the background and experi- 
ence gained through many years of prac- 
tical production. 


A. S. C. First Contributor to Academy 
Permanent Film Collection 


The American Society of Cinematogra- 
phers has made an initial contribution of 
five hundred dollars to the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Foun- 
dation, devoted to raising funds for the 
two-fold purpose of restoring to the screen 
the first twenty years of motion pictures, 
and for the building of a permanent film 
collection. 

This aspect of the Academy's broad 
cultural program was necessitated by the 
failure of the 1947 Congress to appro- 
priate funds for the continuance of the 
film preservation project started by the 
Library of Congress in 1943. The first 
part of the project, as started by the Li- 
brary of Congress, was to transfer to 
celluloid the nearly two and one-half mil- 
lion feet of paper film submitted for 
copyright purposes from 1897 to 1917, 
the first twenty years of the industry. It 
is estimated that this will take about five 
years. The second part of the project is 
to collect for research purposes all news- 
reels, factual films, and those entertain- 
ment films, which, because of box office 
appeal, or artistic merit, from a_ public, 
rather than personal view point, reflect 
our national modes, and provide a visual 
historical record of our culture from year 
to year. 

From 1943 until 1947, although re- 
tarded by the war, Mr. Howard L. Walls, 
curator of Motion Pictures in the Library 
of Congress, under Archibald McLeish, 
and currently serving in a similar capacity 
for the Academy, was able to develop the 
national film project from an office to a 
division. 

Until 1912, motion pictures as such, on 
celluloid, could not even be copyrighted. 
Paper prints were submitted to fall under 
the provision that only still photographs, 
or a series of still photographs related to 
a single subject, could be copyrighted. 
In 1912, provision was finally made per- 
mitting the copyright of motion pictures 
on celluloid. However, since no scientific 
way to safely preserve the hazardous ni- 
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trate film had been found, the films were 
taken to the copyright office, registered 
and returned to the producer the same 
day. 

Preliminary study of these early films 
has already revealed the beginnings of 
most of the motion picture developments 
in current use. In the first twenty years 
of the industry, we see filmic montage, ex- 
perimental lighting, and first attempts at 
narration, and newsreel. 

If able to continue, the Academy Foun- 
dation will provide the only historical 
record of one of the largest industries in 
the world. 





SPECIAL EFFECTS 
FOR “GREEN 
DOLPHIN STREET”’ 


The Academy Award recognition of 
the special photographic effects for the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production of 
“Green Dolphin Street’’ as the best in 
black-and-white for 1947, honors sev- 
eral members of the American Society 
of Cinematographers who combined 
their talents to accomplish an overall 
outstanding assignment. 


Max Fabian, A.S.C.; Harold Mar- 
zorati, A.S.C.; and William N. Wil- 
liams, A.S.C., the photogra- 
phers on the special photographic ef- 
fects in the department headed by 
A. Arnold Gillespie. 


Mark Davis, A.S.C., photographed 
the matte paintings for Warren New- 
combe; while Irving Ries, A. S. C., was 
in charge of producing the very in- 
tricate optical effects on the produc- 


were 


tion. 
George Folsey, A.S.C., was the 
Director of Photography on ‘‘Green 


Dolphin Street,’’ which was in the 
finals for best black-and-white pho- 
tography. 
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A Guide For Better Spices 


(This pertinent and important informa- 
tion on making good splices was present- 
ed by Joseph Harley at a recent meeting 
of the Metropolitan Motion Picture Club, 
New York City, and reprinted from the 
club bulletin.) 

First, never handle your film without 
white cotton gloves, unless you have 
learned to hold the film by its outer edges 
only. Perspiration marks from your fingers 
will ruin every frame you touch. 

After you have cut the film, scrape off 
not only the 3 layers of emulsion, but 
scrape right down to the bond material 
so that the surface is both grayish in color 
and roughened. Do not tear perforations. 

If your splicer is of the type that can 
be guided in scraping by your hand, be 
very careful not to scrape off too much of 
the frame, but just enough so that the 
over-lapping frame will cover. If you 
scrape off more than that, you will have 
those annoying light flashes on the screen 
each time a splice passes the gate in your 
projector. 

Do not use old cement as the cement 
evaporates and loses its strength which 
means that your splices will part and at 
the wrong time, too. 

When you open a new bottle of cement, 
trim the brush with a small scissors so 
that it will not spread the cement over 
too large a surface. 

Spread the cement lightly and clamp 
down at once. Open up the left side of 
your splicer the very instant that you lock 
the right side into place and gently wipe 
away any excess cement that may have 
been squeezed out from the new splice. 
Do this at once and with a clean, soft, 
lintless cloth. This eliminates flashes of 
blue that you see so often and which are 


caused by excess cement spread over the 
film. 

The majority of the members at the 
meeting agreed that the diagonal splice 
was no stronger than the shorter splice 
and that it showed up much more on the 
screen. It was also found that the electric 
splicer now on the market heated the film 
in making its weld so that there was an 
objectionable white flash on the screen. 
The film actually broke from the brittle- 
ness caused by the heating of the splicer. 

The main ingredient to remember in 
making splices is simply this; no one ever 
made a good splice CARELESSLY. Study 
your splicer’s habits. Work within the 
scope of its capacity and TAKE LOTS OF 
TIME. 





Films in Public Libraries 

According to a recent report made by 
Hoyt R. Galvin, Director of the Charlotte 
Public Library, for the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, more public libraries are adding film 
divisions. 

The report, published in the August 
issue of the Library Journal informs us 
that: 

14 percent of the public libraries now 
handle films; 19 percent more plan to; 

31 percent of college libraries now 
handle films; 13 percent more plan to; 

25 percent of public libraries and 19 
percent of college libraries definitely plan 
the purchase of motion picture projectors; 

10 percent of public libraries and 12 
percent of college libraries definitely plan 
to purchase slide film projectors; 

6 percent of both college and public 
libraries are setting up projection rooms. 
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published in AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, and created by Ted Waldeyer, Synchronous motor driven 


under the title of “Cartoonist’s Glossary of Cinematography.” His humorous con- 
ceptions of general terms used in motion picture photography will be recog- 
nized as outstanding sketches in both originality and execution. 

Waldeyer is Chief Film Editor for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., of 
Wilmette, Illinois. In his early days, he drew and photographed portions of the 
old silent AESOP’S FILM FABLES under the direction of Paul Terry. He drifted 
into the film editing end of these animated cartoons when sound came in, and 
has continued to do more and more of the snipping and tying together again of 
films. Meanwhile, he contributed to the New Yorker and other magazines, but 
his largest audience was for several Subway Sun cartoons originated for the BMT 
lines in New York. With Andy Costikyan, cameraman for Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, he conceived and drew the “Cartoonist’s Glossary of Cinematog- 
raphy.” 

Last year, Ted again had the opportunity to work on an Aesop Fable—but 
this time on the live-action photography for EBF's production of “The Hare and 
the Tortoise,” a charming one-reeler using live actors; and a task to tax the 
ingenuity of a film editor! 
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MY FIRST 
90 YEARS 
IN 
MOTION 
PICTURES 








By OSCAR A. DEPUE 


(World-travelled Cinematographer Associated with Burton Holmes 
and Designer of the Depue Film Printer) 


(The author was undoubtedly the fist 
motion picture cameraman to photograph 
travelogues, and his adventures in making 
pictures for travel-lecturer Burton Holmes 
took him to many far corners of the world. 
This account of his experiences in secur- 
ing cameras and equipment a half century 
ago, and the many adventures in photo- 
graphing world-renowned points of in- 
terest for the first time, was first presented 
at the April, 1947, convention of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers in 
Chicago, and published in the December, 
1947, issue of SMPE Journal. It is re- 
printed here by special permission.) 

N 1887 I was employed by the Mc- 
| Intosh Battery and Optical Company 
in Chicago, a firm operated by Dr. 
McIntosh, inventor and designer of many 
electrical and optical devices for the medi- 
cal profession. The doctor gave many lec- 
cures before medical students and medical 
conventions. Work with him gave me the 
opportunity to learn the art of slide pro- 
jection, microscopic work, and the hand- 
ling of battery appliances and static ma- 
chines for doctors’ offices. 

Ultimately, in addition to assisting Dr. 
McIntosh, I became a projectionist for 
other doctors and for various public lec- 
turers. I was frequently sent out of the 
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Oscar Depue (left) with Burton Holmes in 1911. The camera is an 
Urban Bioscope, while Mr. Holmes is holding a Speedo hand camera. 


city and my ingenuity was taxed in over- 
coming the difficulties of installing pro- 
jectors and screens in a wide variety of 
halls, churches, and theaters which, at that 
time, had little equipment of their own. 
The illumination for stereopticon projec- 
tors was the calcium light. In fact, this 
was the only illumination even up to the 
time of motion pictures, and we used it 
for them during the years of 1897, 1898, 
and 1899. 

It was while working with Dr. Mc- 
Intosh that I first met Burton Holmes, 
who was searching for someone to project 
some lantern slides that he had made in 
Japan in 1892. He had brought back 
enough snapshots of the country to give 
an evening's entertainment or lecture on 
his travels. For his initial tryout on the 
Chicago public, he rented the recital hall 
on the seventh floor of the Auditorium 
building, counting quite heavily on his 
family’s acquaintanceship with many of 
Chicago's society leaders. 

This tryout in November, 1893, The 
World’s Fair year, was a complete suc- 
cess—even with only the four perform- 
ances planned. The hall seated about three 
hundred and fifty persons, and before the 
series was completed, the audience was 
sitting on camp stools in the aisles. That 
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was the beginning of my association with 
Burton Holmes which eventually led to 
motion pictures and my work today. 

In 1895 I traveled in Europe taking still 
pictures with Mr. Holmes. The trip was 
a bicycle tour through England, France, 
Corsica, Italy, and Switzerland. The pic- 
tures were made into hand-colored stere- 
opticon slides which we showed in the 
winter at lectures in an ever-widening 
circle of cities. 

In 1896 we realized that we had a 
growing rival—the motion picture. As a 
result, in 1897, at the end of the 1896 
season, Mr. Holmes sailed for Sicily and 
Italy and I sailed for London, the Mecca 
for motion pictures at that time. My in- 
tention was to search out and buy a 
motion picture camera. I found little from 
which to choose, and the prices were ex- 
horbitant. I was forced to go to Paris to 
see what I could find there. The situation 
was almost as bad—with one exception. 
Mr. Leon Gaumont had a Demeny camera 
for 60-mm film—the only machine that 
I could find in all of Paris. It was not 
what you would call a facile piece of 
apparatus; it was cumbersome and _ its 
tripod was a piece of two-inch plank 
fitted with solid iron legs (not adjust- 
able). I was somewhat fearful of what | 





could do with this equipment, but never- 
theless I purchased it and took the first 
train to Rome to join Mr. Holmes. 

It was there that I made my first motion 
exposure. I chose St. Peter's Cathedral and 
the great Piazza with its obelisk and foun- 
tains as a subject—a subject, I admit, that 
lacked animation until a herder with his 
flock of goats passed in front of the foun- 
tain to give it movement. 


It may seem ridiculous now to consider 
that then I thought I must always have 
some famous background for my motion 
pictures. I had not quite broken away 
from still photography enough to realize 
that movement was the chief function of 
motion pictures. 

That photographic expedition led me 
to Naples, Venice, and Milan and then up 
to Paris again where I took just one mo- 
tion picture. This was the Place de la 
Concorde—a scene that had real anima- 
tion. I secured the picture by planting a 
cab at the busiest place in the Concorde. 
With the driver's seat for my tripod, I 
was able to photograph the teeming traffic 
at close range. The police remonstrated 
with me vigorously for blocking traffic, 
but I “failed to comprehend” what they 
were after until I had finished what ] was 
after—fifty feet of picture. 

This negative and those made previous- 
ly in Italy were taken to the Gaumont 
studio for development. I left the nega- 
tives with them in exchange for one print 
from each. Some fifteen years later, Mr. 
Gaumont graciously sent us these nega- 
tives, which are now in the Burton Holmes 
Films’ storage vaults. 

My next step was to return home and 
Start tO get equipment together for de- 
veloping, printing, and projecting these 
motion pictures and others that I was 
soon to make of New York, Yellowstone 
Park, and other points of interest. 












The author photographing tourists visiting the pyramids of Egypt outside of Cairo in 1906. 


En route, I stopped in Rochester to 
visit the Eastman Kodak Company and 
had an interview with Mr. George East- 
man. He agreed to cut film, both negative 
and positive, in a 60-mm width for me. 
He also gave me some ideas of how he 
thought I might build a printer. 


I did build the printer, following his 
ideas and some of my own. It was a very 
amusing gadget when I look back at it 
today. The printer was mounted on a 
wall in a darkroom, with a hole through 
the wall to admit the exposure light from 
a lamp in the next room. The lamp was 
mounted on a rod so that I could slide it 
nearer or farther away from the film to 
suit the density of the negative which was 
observed as it passed in front of a slit. 


The lamp, mind you, was a Welsbach gas 
lamp—no such luxury as the electric light 
which came two years later. 


The major problem of providing power 
to operate the printer was solved with a 
small water-wheel motor that I attached 
to the water faucet in my basement. This 
power, little as it was, was sufficient to 
drive the printing machine and a film per- 
forator which I built as well. All this 
equipment had to be completed in time 
to have the films ready to be shown in 
the fall of 1897. 

In addition, I had to convert the Gau- 
mont camera into a projector. It proved 
to be quite satisfactory. The motion pic- 
tures were shown after Mr. Holmes’ lec- 
ture proper, as a fifteen- or twenty-minute 


(Left), Mr. Depue and camera with group of American newspaper men on reviewing stand at St. Petersburg where the Czar had reviewed the Russian troops. 
Crossing the River Iguassu (right) to set up camera position to photograph the great falls, 1910. 
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added attraction. With the spontaneous 
outburst of applause that followed the first 
roll, we had the great satisfaction of feel- 
ing that it was a real success, which, in- 
deed, it proved to be during the rest of 
the season. As far as I know, these pro- 
grams in the fall of 1897 marked the first 
time that motion pictures were used by 
any public lecturer in this country. 

By the end of the 1898 season, I had 
constructed a larger camera which would 
accommodate 200-foor rolls of negative. 
I also made some improvement on a port- 
able tripod. This equipment was taken 
to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado for 
the first motion pictures made of that 
sight. 

We then went on to Honolulu for a 
tour of the Hawaiian Islands. The Ameri- 
can troops were passing through Hono- 
lulu on their way to Manila, for the Philip- 
pines had come into our possession 
through Dewey's victory at Manila Bay 

Returning from Hawaii, we stopped 
again at the Grand Canyon to make more 
footage and also visited the Hopi Indians’ 
snake dance at Oraibi to make the very 
first motion pictures of such a ceremony. 
One year later I returned to photograph 
a snake dance at Walpi, the largest of the 
region's villages. 

This second visit afforded an oppor- 
tunity to show the Indians the pictures 
taken the year before so, on my way back 
to Canyon Diablo to take the train for 
home, I spent a few days at an Indian 
trading post called “The Lakes” run by 
Mr. Volz. My projecting equipment, a 
calcium-light outfit, and tanks of oxygen 
and hydrogen had been sent out in ad- 
vance. Through Mr. Volz’s co-operation, 
we gathered an audience which I believe 
was the most interesting I've ever seen. 
We set the projector in the back end of 
a lumber wagon and attached the screen 
to the side of the trading post. Several 
hundred Indians squatted around in circles 
on the ground waiting for something to 
happen. 

In addition to the snake-dance pictures, 
I had photographed some Indian sports at 
the same location. One of these was called 
a “Gallo Contest.” A rooster was buried 
up to its meck in sand, then the riders 
swooped past, leaned down, and attempt- 
ed to pluck it from the ground without 
falling from their horses. You could hard- 
ly call this a humane sport, but it was the 
Indians’ idea of fun—not mine. And you 
can imagine the reaction of my audience, 
who had never seen movies before, when 
they saw their own actions reproduced on 
the screen. 

Another “sport” which I had _ photo- 
graphed was the pursuit of a white girl on 
a fleet pony by a band of one hundred 
mounted Indian braves. The Indians en- 
tered into the chase with such zeal that 
I feared for the girl's safety and that of 
my cainera as they raced by at full tilt. 
This part of the film made a hit too — 
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A day's repairs to the camera at Ponta del Inca, 
in the Argentine Andes in 1911. 


but the high spot of the evening came 
with a mad scramble away from the screen 
when I showed pictures I had made of 
the Empire State Express dashing toward 
the camera, and of the Omaha Fire De- 
partment in action. Seats “front and cen- 
ter” went begging after that, but finally 
the Indians’ fears were allayed and the 
show went on. 

One of the pictures taken the year be- 
fore showed a storekeeper of the post who 
had since died. There was a shout from 
the Indians when they saw him and his 
dog on the screen. The “magic” of the 
movies made fans of them very quickly 
and the next time I wanted to film their 
games, I had no trouble in obtaining the 
assistance of the whole tribe. When the 
show was over, the audience was curious 
to know where the pictures came from; 
they touched the screen and looked be- 
hind it, but strangely enough paid no 
attention to the projector in the wagon. 

In 1899 I built a mew camera with a 
capacity of 400 feet of negative. It had 





At the summit of the Trans-Andina_ railroad— 
11,000 feet high—in 1911. Depue is carrying box 
in center of picture. 
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some modern conveniences such as a foot- 
age counter, a punch for marking scenes, 
and a film magazine which allowed load- 
ing and threading of the camera in day- 
light. However, in unloading, the film 
had to be removed from the camera in a 
changing bag, or in the darkroom. I had 
also buile an improved projector which 
was patented on April 4, 1899. 

In 1900 I spent my time building a 
portable developing outfit for a trip 
around the world. This trip, in 1901, took 
us first to Berlin, Warsaw, St. Petersburg, 
and then to Moscow where the trans- 
Siberian railway journey started. Before 
leaving Moscow, however, I hired some 
carpenters to make the wooden tanks to 
go with the developing racks which I had 
made at home—but the difficulty I ex- 
perienced in getting the work done and 
the poor workmanship convinced me that 
I should wait until we reached Japan be- 
fore building the drying racks which | 
also needed. There I found clever car- 
penters who constructed them quickly. 
They folded down to fit a box about four 
feet long and ten inches square. 

The journey across Siberia was a mem- 
orable one. The trans-Siberian railroad 
only extended as far as Stratensk, a town 
three days’ travel beyond Lake Baikal. 
After waiting there for several days, we 
secured passage on a river steamer for the 
first leg of a long journey down the Shilka 
and Amur rivers to Khabarovsk. The 
steamer stuck on the first sand bar, so we 
were transferred to one of shallower draft. 
We were on many boats before the trip 
was finished; in most of them we had to 
sleep on the upper deck—if there was 
one. Many of these craft were open barges. 
They got stuck the same as the steamer 
so on several occasions we were obliged 
to change to other barges with less draft. 
Each transfer lightened the load of the 
one that was stuck, so that it could be 
floated again. 

We were twenty-eight days on this 
river trip, but finally we landed at Khab- 
arovsk and proceeded by rail to Vladi- 
vostok. As soon as passage could be se- 
cured, we took a steamer to Nagasaki and 
from thence to Korea where we visited 
Fusan and Seoul, the capital. 

From Seoul we went to Peking where 
the Boxer Rebellion had just been sub- 
dued. We saw troops of all the allies that 
took part in the siege—they were still 
there and in other parts of China. It was 
an opportune time for our visit because 
we were allowed, through the aid of our 
own troops, to see and film things that 
might not have been available to us other- 
wise. For instance, a company of Ameri- 
can troops from Indiana guarded the north 
half of the Emperor's Palace in the For- 
bidden City. Japanese troops were sta- 
tioned at the south half—our allies at that 
time—if not forty years later. 

We sailed from Chefoo, China, return- 
ing to Nagasaki again where we took the 











train to Tokyo. We made a number of 
pictures in Japan, and in September I set 
about developing them and all the rest 
taken since leaving Moscow. I was per- 
mitted to use the old clubhouse of the 
Yokohama club near the Grand Hotel. 
The developing caused little difficulty, but 
the question of drying the film in that 
very damp and heatless building was a 
critical one. I had film looped all over the 
place. It refused to dry thoroughly and 
finally I was forced to coil it up the best 
I could in order to sail on the Coptic for 
America. I finished the drying job in my 
stateroom aboard ship. This experience 
and previous ones convinced us that our 
60-mm films were more difficult to handle 
than the smaller 35-mm that had become 
standard. In addition, by being off-stand- 
ard, we could not always obtain film when 
we needed it, nor could we sell our wide 
film to the trade. In short, the 60-mm was 
passe. 

The next year, 1902, I purchased a 35- 
mm Bioscope camera from the Warwick 
Trading Company in London and put it 
to work on our tour of Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. It was in Norway that 
I conceived the idea of making single- 
frame exposures at intervals to speed up 
the action seen from the bow of our 
steamer as it sailed through the turning, 
twisting fjords of that beautiful country. 

In Bergen, I found a watchmaker who 
made me a small crank which was at- 
tached to the camera's pull-down mechan- 
ism in such a way that a single turn of 
the crank exposed one picture. By closing 
the shutter to a mere 4 inch wide, the 
exposure was about right although it de- 
pended on the speed at which the crank 
was turned. 

Thus equipped, I planted my camera in 
the very bow of a steamer and by care- 
fully observing the steamer’s movements 
as it went straight ahead or turned for the 
bends in the fjords, I could increase or 
decrease the number of exposures to fit 
the apparent movement of the foreground. 
This first experiment, made on a short trip 
from Vick to Ulvick, proved quite satis- 
factory, but before ending our Norway 
trip at Christiania (Oslo) I had a chance 
to make a “fast” motion picture that 
turned out to be very successful. It showed 
a series of seven locks, with our steamer 
going into the top one and down through 
all the rest, then sailing away. By making 
single exposures at proper intervals, the 
action was condensed to a very short time 
on the screen. I really had to scramble to 
get the picture and then board the steamer 
again. 

That picture was probably the first ex- 
ample of that type of cinematography— 
which we called “crazy pictures.” It so 
impressed the Bioscope people that one 
of the principals, Mr. Charles Urban, 
asked us to leave the negative with him 
so that he could sell prints on a royalty 
basis. It was not a bad deal for us be- 


cause many prints were sold. The short 
fjord picture was used also. 

Several years later (in 1907) I made 
another trip to Norway and took “crazy 
pictures” the whole distance of a fjord 
journey of 120 miles. It was shown in 
about three minutes on the screen and 
gave a very good impression of such a 
journey. By this time I had constructed a 
shutter and crank that equalized the ex- 
posures. They no longer depended on how 
fast the crank was turned; the shutter, 
similar to a focal plane shutter, was acti- 
vated by a spring which always gave the 
same exposure. 

In 1903 we toured Alaska, taking the 
railroad over the White Horse Pass to 
White Horse, and then a stern-wheel 
steamer down the Yukon to Dawson. 
There we filmed the gold miners and their 
sluicing and hydraulic operations. During 
the remainder of our journey down the 
Yukon and on to Nome, we traveled and 
slept on a barge lashed to a river steamer. 
Returning from Nome to Seattle on the 
Ohio we passed through the Aleutian 
Islands with never a thought that they 
would one day be the scene of fierce en- 
counters between Japs and Americans. 

In 1905 we visited Germany and Aus- 
tria again. We also visited Ireland, touring 
leisurely by jaunting car. This acquainted 
us with the country much more intimately 
than the usual trip by rail. 

In 1906 we made an extended trip 
through Egypt, going up the Nile on a 
private yacht to the town of Wadi Halfa 
near the second cataract. On the way we 
visited the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings, the Temples of Luxor, and the 
Pyramids. We climbed Cheops, the larg- 
est Pyramids, and photographed other 
American tourists as they struggled up 
those great three-foot steps. All the films 
taken in Egypt were developed in Shep- 
herd’s Hotel in Cairo—a wonderful place 
at a wonderful time of the year—the last 
part of March. 

Next we sailed for Italy, arriving in 
the Bay of Naples on April 8, just as the 
famous eruption of Vesuvius took place. 
This was the largest eruption in 300 years 
and it blew off the whole top of the 
mountain. We went ashore as soon as 
possible, secured hotel accommodations, 
then drove some fourteen miles to the 
base of Vesuvius. There we saw the great 
flow of lava which came down from its 
sides. The lava was engulfing and burning 
the homes of farmers and villagers. Part 
of the lava had cooled sufficiently to allow 
us to scale it and just as darkness came 
on, the lightning played around the top 
of the mountain, creating a wonderful 
display. Simultaneously we became aware 
of a veritable snowstorm of ashes falling 
on us, so we turned toward Naples in a 
hurry. The drive back through the blind- 
ing ash storm was a terrifying, wearying 
experience. 

When we finally got back to our hotel, 
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we found that only three guests remained 
out of about eighty that had been staying 
there that morning. The rest had left to 
get as far away as possible. That night 
two inches of ash fell on Naples and tre- 
mendous quantities fell on the slopes of 
Vesuvius. 

We set sail from Brindisi for Greece 
and went by rail from Patras to Athens 
where the Olympic Games were being 
held. A memorable thing about the rail 
journey was that passengers getting on at 
a way station had Greek newspapers tell- 
ing of another great tragedy caused by 
nature—the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire. 

Filming the Olympic Games was a 
pleasant task. One of my best pictures was 
of the high-diving contest at Phalaron. 
Among the contestants was Annette Kell- 
erman making her European debut and 
besides putting on a marvelous exhibition, 
she created a stir by introducing the one- 
piece bathing suit. Even though the suit 
was perhaps two or three times larger in 
area than those we see at the beaches 
today, it was considered very daring in 
that day and age. 

We returned to Naples where I search- 
ed for a suitable darkroom in which to 
develop the Olympic Games pictures. I 
found a small photographic studio operat- 
ed by a young Austrian who rented it to 
me for a few days so that I could set up 
my portable developing machine. The 
ashes from Vesuvius were still falling and 
I had considerable trouble in keeping the 
films clean. 

This young Austrian offered to assist 
Mr. Holmes in photographing around 
Naples when it became necessary for me 
to return to Chicago. He became intensely 
interested in motion picture work and 
asked Mr. Holmes how he might go about 
getting into it on a permanent basis. Mr. 
Holmes gave him a letter of introduction 
to Mr. Charles Urban in London. The 
young man spent several weeks studying 
English to prepare for the interview, only 
to find that Mr. Urban spoke German as 
well as he did. 

The young man was hired and in four 
weeks time absorbed all that the Bioscope 
Laboratory could teach. Then Mr. Urban 
sent him to South Africa to make motion 
pictures of the diamond mines at Kim- 
berley and the great Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi River. The films that he sent 
back were excellent in quality; no detail 
had been overlooked in the taking and 
packing. Urban was so pleased that he 
sent the young man to India at the time 
of the Durbar to photograph the proces- 
sions and ceremonies cf the Coronation 
in Kinema-color—probably the first great 
event ever photographed in color. I saw 
these films at the Alhambra in London 
where they ran for over a year. 

You may wonder who this young man 
is. | think that most of you know him— 
Joseph De Frenes—who today has a 
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motion picture production business in 
Philadelphia. 

I have mentioned previously the second 
trip to Norway in 1907 to make another 
film of the fjord trips. It was on this trip 
that I purchased a Poulson wire recorder 
in Copenhagen. It was driven by a direct- 
current 110-volt motor, and so I was able 
to Operate it in my steamer cabin while 
en route home. I had a lot of fun talking 
into it and playing back, and soon had a 
procession of passengers eager to record 
and hear their own voices. Several theatri- 
cal notables were present, including the 
famous Jimmie Powers who had just 
finished a London season. He was full of 
hit songs and stories, so we recorded a 
few. When he finished, I spoke into the 
recorder saying that Powers’ record was 
made on the twenty-eighth day of August, 
1907, in mid-ocean aboard the S.S. Aa- 
gusta Victoria. 

Thirty years later, aided by Walter 
Hotz, Burton Holmes Films’ sound en- 
gineer, I re-recorded Powers’ voice on 
film. The wire had retained the record as 
clearly as when it was first made. When 
amplified, it appeared to have lost none 
of its original quality, although it may 
have lost some volume. 

This re-recording was presented to the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers at a 
time when wire recording was again in 
the limelight. Today there is a strong 
possibility of its having widespread use 
in the film industry. 

In 1908 we made our second world 
tour, going first to Hawaii, Japan, and 
China. From Hong Kong we took a Dutch 
freighter to Java, a voyage of eight days. 
The ship was manned by seven or eight 
Hollanders and a Malay and Chinese crew. 
The other passengers, besides the two of 
us, were two Japanese and two hundred 
and fifty coolies on their way to work in 
the tin mines on the Isle of Banka just off 
Sumatra. 

One day some petty incident caused a 
near riot which had us fearing for our 
lives until the Hollanders put the whole 
lot down the hatchway and fastened down 
the cover. It sounds easy when you tell 
it, but it took a lot of “doing.” It was 
very interesting to watch a handful of 
men handle a mob of two hundred and 
fifty coolies without bloodshed. They used 
a number of sticks which landed where 
they did the most good and thus achieved 
order again—much to our relief. 

From Banka we took a little coastal 
steamer for a two-day run to Batavia, 
Java. The craft was so crowded with Jav- 
anese, Chinese, and Japanese that it was 
difficult to find a place to sleep on the 
deck. 

Sometimes things were not only differ- 
ent, they were difficult. This was especially 
true in regard to our photographic equip- 
ment. For instance, Mr. Holmes had a 
Gaumont 9- x 12-centimeter hand cam- 
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era with a delicate shutter which failed as 
soon as we started photographing in Ba- 
tavia. One of the leaves of the shutter had 
broken. It took a gunsmith three days to 
make a new one which, after half a day's 
photographing, broke too. I decided that 
this time I would do the fixing. A tin can 
provided material for a new leaf. In my 
developing kit was a small Godell Pratt 
drill which I clamped to a table so that 
it served as a turning lathe. I turned out 
a couple of rivets from brass pins, and 
attached the leaf to the shutter and then 
blackened it. Strange as it may seem this 
improvised shutter served very well for 
the rest of the tour and the resulting pic- 
tures were as good as those made before 
the mishap. From that time on I carried 
an ample tool kit which proved its worth 
many times. 

Developing film in Java was another 
problem. While in Batavia, we stayed in 
a “hotel” bungalow which had a square 
concrete bathtub which I used for de- 
veloping, but I had to wait until two 
o'clock in the morning for sufficient cool- 
ness. Even then the water was never cooler 
than 86 degrees for it came from a tank 
in the patio exposed to the hot sun during 
the day. The tank was filled by coolies who 
carried the water from a well some dis- 
tance away. 

I solved the problem by using ice, 
which was a scarce item, to cool the de- 
veloper. I could never get enough for the 
hypo and wash too, so I fixed the film hur- 
riedly, and gave it a short rinse, thus avoid- 
ing loosening of the emulsion. When we 
returned to the United States, I refixed 
and rewashed all the film and lost none 
as a result of it all. 

The discomfort and inconvenience of 
the heat in Java in midsummer were com- 
pensated for by the interest that the 
country provided. Our round-trip railroad 
journey took us from one end to Soerabaja 
at the other. We passed many beautiful 
terraced rice fields on the mountainsides 
and many quaint villages and visited 
mountain resorts and historical monu- 
ments such as Boro Bodor, Soerakarta, 
and Djokjakarta. Each night was spent 
at a station hotel because there were not 
enough night travelers to make train op- 
eration pay and besides it was rather 
dangerous. 

When our train returned to Batavia, I 
discovered that my film case was missing. 
I thought that it had been stolen, but the 
hotel manager said not to worry and he 
telegraphed an alarm over the entire rail 
system. In an hour he had an answer. 
When I had gone into the diner, the train 
stopped at Padalarang, a junction. The 
porter removed my film case by mistake 
and put it on a train bound for Buiten- 
zorg at the end of the other line. The wire 
further stated that the case would be back 
on the next train to Batavia—and it was. 
The hotel man said that pilferage and 
robbery were rare things in Java because 
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escaping the law was too difficult on such 
an island. 

After leaving Java, we spent a few days 
in Singapore and then went on to Ceylon 
to visit the tea plantations. Colombo, the 
seaport, was uncomfortably hot, but in 
Kandy, 2500 feet above sea level, we 
found the temperatures at 75 degrees— 
an ideal climate. I had no trouble develop- 
ing films there, and set to work imme- 
diately, for I had found out years before 
that film should be developed as soon as 
possible after exposure—especially old 
film. I had tested exposed film which had 
not been developed for two years and 
found it had lost the image entirely. How- 
ever, if such film were re-exposed and 
developed immediately, it gave a beautiful 
negative with no sign of the first exposure. 

Rio de Janeiro in April, 1911, was de- 
lightful, but we could not tarry. The day 
after our arrival we were bound for Ar- 
gentina and Chile. We found Buenos 
Aires a magnificently laid-out city, an 
exciting new experience. It was booming, 
with new streets and buildings being built 
evetywhere. Our hotel, the Plaza, was 
brand new, having just opened before our 
arrival. 

By train we crossed the great plain 
called La Pampa to Mendoza at the foot- 
hills of the Andes and up those rugged 
mountains to a resting place called the 
Bridge of the Incas. So thrilled were we 
with the awesome scenery en route that, 
through the co-operation of the railroad 
company, we did our filming from the 
engine's cowcatcher. This gave us an un- 
obstructed front view, but, at the same 
time, the natives had an unobstructed view 
of us as we perched there on a sofa-like 
seat secured to the cowcatcher. A ludic- 
rous sight no doubt—but we did not 
mind so long as we got our pictures. It 
was rough riding at times—in fact, the 
jiggling finally put my camera out of 
commission. But the knowledge gained in 
similar experiences in Java, and a good 
day's work with my tool kit put the cam- 
era in working order again. 

We left the train at an elevation of 
10,000 feet and proceeded on horseback 
to the great statue of the Christus, over 
13,000 feet up in the bleak, snow-covered 
pass. 

We found Valparaiso partially in ruins 
from an earthquake similar to the one 
that devastated San Francisco five years 
before. Santiago offered a number of good 
camera subjects and a hotel which proved 
excellent as a place to develop the films 
taken so far. I kept at it so late one night 
that I had to miss dinner. But a handy 
fruit stand supplied me with the most 
delicious pears I have ever eaten. Some of 
them were cactus pears. The climate in 
that region is very much like Southern 
California, but California never gave me 
pears so tasty. 

Our return over the trans-Andine rail- 
road occurred in a midwinter snow. That 

















(Left) Original combination picture and sound track 16 mm. printer designed and built by Oscar Depue in the mid-30’s. Latest model takes 1,200 foot rolls for 
picture and sound printer, at speed of 70 feet per minute for Kodachrome and 110 feet per minute for black-and-white. 


line was abandoned a few years later be- 
cause of the difficulty in keeping it open 
and the costly repairs resulting from the 
rough going through the passes. Today, 
people cross by plane several hundred 
miles to the south over a beautiful lake 
region, not snow-clad mountains. 


In Buenos Aires we heard of the great 
Iguassu Falls, an eleven days’ journey 
north up the Rio de la Plata and the 
Alto Parana. The river steamer took us 
to within thirteen miles of the falls; the 
rest of the way was traveled by wagon 
over a road cut through the jungle. Be- 
cause of the rapid growth of plants and 
trees, the road had to be cleared every 
two weeks to keep it open. 


The difficulty of reaching the falls was 
forgotten when we beheld them — the 
most beautiful series of cataracts in the 
world. And to have the opportunity of 
being the first to photograph them suc- 
cessfully made the trip even more worth 
while. We carefully filmed each group of 
falls—the colorful, inspiring Brazilian 
group, the Argentine, the Three Muske- 
teers, and the Union, which drops 220 
feet in one great plunge. We remained 
there nearly a week and slept on crude 
bunks in a barn with only the rats to 
keep us company. But we had the con- 
stant roar of the falls to lull us to sleep— 
an even better sleep-producer than lap- 
ing waves or rippling brooks. 

When we returned to Rio de Janeiro, 
we chose the hotel Corcovado, up 2300 
feet where the temperature was ideal for 
developing. Well do I remember standing 
on the site where now the great statue 
of Christ is located. I photographed a sun- 
set and far below, the lights of the city 


and of the great seaside boulevards as 
they twinkled on at dusk. While I was 
turning a slow series and not making any 
noise, suddenly a wild fox leaped out on 
the sheer slanting rock not over twenty 
feet in front of me. As soon as he saw 
me, he turned carefully and fled. I say 
carefully because one misstep would have 
meant a fall of one hundred feet or more. 


Time will not permit me to tell of 
other foreign journeys to the Orient and 
European lands and in our own United 
States. The tour of the Philippines in 
1913 was one of the high spots in our 
careers. 

I must touch briefly, however, on our 
association with the Paramount Company 
for whom we had contracted to produce 
weekly releases of our tours from 1918 
to 1922. This resulted in six years of un- 
broken weekly travelog releases in Para- 
mount Theaters. 


And so I come to the end of my first 
fifty years of motion picture work, stretch- 
ing back through the years to 1893 when 
Burton Holmes and I first met. But the 
final chapter is still in the making—for 
we both are still going strong. He is 
carrying on his lectures and packing the 
houses all over the country, and I am busy 
every day, turning out Depue printers. 
Surely we two have been fortunate in 
having the opportunity to “grow up” with 
the motion picture industry and to choose 
phases of it in which we were intensely 
interested. Certainly we “got what we 
wanted.” : 
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Photography Reveals... 


The nature of shock waves created by 
aircraft and guided missiles at supersonic 
speeds. By photographing the water waves 
set up when models of supersonic wings 
are towed through a channel, engineers 
can duplicate shock wave patterns by 
maintaining a ratio between the velocity 
of the model and of water waves equal to 
the ratio of the velocity of a supersonic 
component and of sound. 

The fuel spray patterns of injection 
nozzles in internal combustion engines. 
Using a stroboscopic light source synchro- 
nized with the fuel pump, petroleum 
technicians can “stop” fuel spray with 
exposures of one to two millionths of a 
second, revealing the general shape of the 
spray and the direction and distribution of 
fuel particles. 

Safe driving habits. A recently devel- 
oped electrically operated camera, mount- 
ed on top of a bus or truck, is said to 
photograph the road ahead about every 
500 feet. Where more careful driving is 
demanded, as on twisting roads or when 
slowing down, the camera is automatically 
changed to make one exposure every 50 
feet. This enables the truck or bus opera- 
tor to check the driver's actions through 
the trip. The pictures will also, of course, 
be a help to a competent driver if he is 
improperly accused of responsibility for 
an accident. 

The track of guided missiles. Using a 
motion picture camera mounted on a re- 
flecting telescope, set on the mount of a 
90 mm. anti-aircraft gunt, scientists can 
accurately follow the flight of guided 
missiles. 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


Milwaukee Amateur 

Titling—from planning, making, and 
development of film—featured the Febru- 
ary 25th meeting of Amateur Movie So- 
ciety of Milwaukee, held at the Red Ar- 
row Club. Presentation was by John 
Bakke and Erma Niedermeyer, who put 
on the actual demonstration of titling 
procedure. Film program included the 
reel on “Multi-Efex Titler,” Ralph Gray's 
“Paracutin,” and “Time Will Tell,” from 
the Seattle Movie Club. 

Elmer Klug provided an informative 
talk on “How to Edit” at the meeting of 
March 10th, and displayed various types 
of editing equipment. Erma Niedermeyer 
gave a demonstration of method of dying 
fade-ins and fade-outs, and a prize win- 
ning film from ACL was exhibited. 


Los Angeles Cinema 

Second annual exposition and film tour- 
nament of Los Angeles Cinema Club will 
be held at the Los Angeles Breakfast Club 
from two to 10 p.m. on August 7th. In 
addition to an inter-club 
manufacturers and dealers of motion pic- 
ture photographic equipment have been 
invited to display new products especially 
suitable for the amateur field. 

At the March Ist meeting, “Yosemite 
On Two Wheels,” by Stanley Midgley, 
was exhibited; and Lars Moen talked on 
lenses and the proper approach to plan- 
ning a movie. This is the first in a series 
of monthly talks and discussions on the 
various phases of movie making, and each 
will be illustrated with suitable film. 


New York Eight 

Per Rasmussen of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, was the surprise guest at the Febru- 
ary 16th meeting of New York 8MM. 
Club, which met at the Pennsylvania ho- 
tel. Mr. Rasmussen exhibited several films 
made by the 8 mm. Klubben, Denmark, 
members, including: “An Evening at 
Home,’ “Burglary,” and “Fever. Ar- 
rangements were made for periodic ex- 
change of films between the two clubs. 

Other films on the program comprised: 
“Showing Up Father,” by O. L. Tapp of 
Salt Lake City; and “Sailor's Bride,” by 
Joseph Hollywood. 


San Francisco Westwood 

Variety show of 8 mm. films highlight- 
ed the February 27th meeting of West- 
wood Movie Club of San Francisco, held 
at St. Francis Hall. Pictures included: 
“That's Another Story,” from Southwest 
Movie Club; “How to Enjoy Christmas 
Morning,” by Harold Smith; “1947 Vaca- 
tion Memories,” by Herman Vogel; and 
“Eastern Travelogue,” by George Loehr- 
sen. 
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film contest, 


Washington Cinematographers 

Washington Society of Amateur Cine- 
matographers met on evening of March 
15th at Review and Herald Publishing 
House, Washington, D. C., and featured 
gadget night for members with their im- 
provised accessories to make movie mak- 
ing easier. Film program included contest 
pictures comprising: “Indian Summer,” 
by Howard Johnson; “Ice Capades,” by J. 
E. Whittington; and “Wilderness Trail 
Trip,” by Blair Thaw. 

Club's annual banquet will be held on 
May 25th. 


Alhambra La Casa 

The ladies presented the film program 
for March 15th meeting of La Casa Movie 
Club of Alhambra, California, held at the 
YMCA. Among the 35 mm., 16 mm., and 
8 mm. pictures shown were: “British Co- 
lumbia,” by Elvira M. Walker; “Hats,” 
by Mrs. J. M. Danek; “Mt. Rainier,” by 
Mrs. R. L. Johns; “Scenes Here and 
There,” by Monda L. Taylor; “Japan To- 
day,” by Mrs. H. F. Phillips; “Scenes in 
Western Parks,” by Mrs. Ralph Taylor; 
“A Hop, Skip and a Jump,” by Lillian 
Stevens; “Pacific Coast,’ by Mrs. C. C. 
Rush; “From Portland to Victoria,” by 
Mrs. Marjorie Conrad; and “Just Rain 
and San Francisco,” by Mrs. Nella G. Sti- 
verson. 


Philadelphia Cinema 

Annual meeting of Philadelphia Cine- 
ma Club was held at Franklin Institute on 
March 9th for election of officers. Nomi- 
nees presented included: Dr. Raymond L. 
Chambers, president; Alfred E. Nichols, 
vice president; Victor Fritz, secretary; and 
Dr. Robert R. Haentze, treasurer. Films 
entered in the annual contest were exhib- 
ited. Dinner meeting for installation of 
officers will be held on April 20th. 


Utah Cine Arts 

A 1600 foot 16 mm. soundfilm on coat- 
ed lenses featured the March 17th meet- 
ing of Utah Cine Arts Club. Sperry Ehlers 
gave a demonstration of kodachrome film 
and a talk on colors registered, and film 
shown was “Trip Through Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica,” by Ray E. Lloyd. 


San Francisco Cinema 

Dave Redfield gave a short but instruc- 
tive talk on “8 mm. Problems and Possi- 
bilities” at the March 16th meeting of 
Cinema Club of San Francisco, held at 
Women’s City Club. Film program in- 
cluded: “Florida,” by Captain Clarence 
Hudson; and “Along the Great Silk 
Route,” courtesy of General Motors. 
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New York Metropolitan 

O. Goetz won first prize in annual nov- 
ice contest of Metropolitan Motion Pic- 
ture Club of New York City for his “Four 
Seasons.” Helen Welsh captured second 
place with “One Day Camping in the 
Green Forest,’ and Mannie Lovitch was 
third for “Spring Interludes.” Fourteen en- 
tries were received for the contest. 

At meeting of March 18th, films pre- 
sented included: “Thundering Waters,” 
by Frederick Beach; “New Horizons,” by 
Charles M. De Bevoise; “Historic Rich- 
mond Day,” by Frank E. Gunnell; and 
“Day at the Zoo,” by Harry Groedel. 


Seattle Amateur 

Films entered in the vacation film con- 
test were shown at the February 19th 
meeting of Seattle Amateur Movie Club, 
held at Epiphany Hall. In addition, the 
ACL picture, “Squeaky’s Kittens” was ex- 
hibited, and a demonstration of proper 
use of lights for interiors. 


Film, Equipment, Exports 
Hit Peak For 1947 


Despite mounting foreign restrictions, 
1947 was the peak year in the export of 
raw film and motion picture equipment 
by American manufacturers, according to 
figures released in Washington by Nathan 
D. Golden, film consultant for the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

Foreign shipments of negative and posi- 
tive raw stock in 8, 16, and 35 mm., hit 
total of 454,905,051 linear feet with value 
of $6,781,922. Figure represented increase 
of more than 160,000,000 feet over 
amount exported in 1946. Biggest increase 
was in the 35 mm. size—#in excess of 
75%. 

Exports of exposed 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
negative and positive features totalled 
311,240,153 linear feet, in contrast to 
284,415,599 for 1946. 

During 1947, American manufacturers 
exported 388 35 mm. cameras; 4,959 16 
mm. cameras; and 14,435 8 mm. cameras. 
Total of 39,701 projectors went abroad 
during 1937, including 6,936 standard 35 
mm. sound projectors; 8,528 silent 16 
mm. and 10,065 sound 16 mm. projec- 
tors; and 14,319 8 mm. projectors. 


ANFA Annual Convention 
April 22nd to 25th 


Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, April 
22nd through the 25th. A trade show will 
be held in conjunction with the conven- 
tion for exhibition of latest products and 
services. 
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THE KODAK CINE EKTAR LENS, 25mm. f]1.4 


he finest lens ever produced 


NEARLY TWICE AS FAST as the fastest previous Cine- 
Kodak 25mm. lens and wonderfully capable even at 
its widest openings, here’s a lens that is a striking 
achievement in optical design, engineering, and 
production. 

At all apertures, performance is outstanding! 
The Kodak Cine Ektar 25mm. //1.4 Lens meets the 
highest standards of definition and edge-to-edge 
sharpness. Extremely well corrected for all aberra- 
tions and, particularly, for lateral color, well hooded 
and baffled, the lens is also Lumenized—ultrahard- 
coated at all glass-air surfaces—to reduce flare and 
thus preserve detail in the shadows. 

In addition, you'll appreciate such important 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“Kodak" is a trade-mark 










—and unique—features as these: wide, unusually 
even spacing of the diaphragm scale to enable you to 
set the aperture accurately at intermediate stop 
openings...an integral depth-of-field scale that 
indicates at all apertures the degree of precision re- 
quired in focusing... and a focusing scale of ad- 
vanced design which makes possible exact focusing 
without a through-the-lens focusing device at all 
subject-to-film distances—right down to 12 inches! 

All current 16mm. Cine-Kodak cameras and 
many l6mm. cameras of other manufacture will 
accept this fine, interchangeable lens. See your 
Kodak dealer. Price (subject to change without 
notice), $200, plus tax. 
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“A DOUBLE LIFE” 


(Continued from Page 117) 


they know their Broadway, and (what's 
more) they succeed in conveying its elec- 
tric atmosphere to movie-goers who have 
never been farther east than Boise, Idaho. 


The film opens with an exterior long 
shot of the main character entering the 
Empire Theatre in New York, one of the 
scenes shot in the actual locale during a 
three weeks location trip to Manhattan by 
cast and crew. As the action of the story 
develops, the audience is borne along on 
a rapidly-paced junket to Times Square, 
Greenwich Village, the Italian Quarter 
and one or two Park Avenue addresses. 
Through it all throbs an undercurrent of 
impending tragedy, punctuated with the 
staccato beat of the restless metropolis. 
There is the perfect illusion of reality 
dramatized by a combination of script, 
camera and direction that adds up to fine 
theatre and even better cinema. By the 
time the final title appears on the screen, 
the audience knows it has experienced a 
very special bit of celluloid. 


Shadow and Substance 
In a generally superlative production it 
is always difficult to select one particular 
element as being outstanding. It may, 
therefore, seem like something of an 
understatement to say that Milton Kras- 
ner, A.S.C., has done a well-nigh perfect 


job of photographing “A Double Life. 
His camerawork is artistic without being 
arty. His lighting is at once realistic and 
dramatic. His entire visual approach is so 
skillfully keyed to the mercurial action of 
the story, that not even the meaningful 
flicker of an eyelash is lost. 

Krasner’s expertly tailored photograph- 
ic treatment resulted from a long series 
of pre-production conferences between 
himself, Director Cukor and Production 
Designer Horner. Before any actual shoot- 
ing began, the Director of Cinematogra- 
phy had completely mapped out his 
camera approach. 

“By using miniatures of all the sets 
that were to be used in the picture we 
precisely planned the camera set-ups for 
the entire production,” Krasner declares. 
“We devoted a great deal of time to de- 
signing interesting set-ups that would 
carry the action without the necessity of 
using close-ups. Naturally, there were 
close-ups used in the picture, but on a 
greatly reduced scale.” 

Such a style allowed a fluid use of the 
moving camera and created a smoothly 
flowing continuity, since cuts were held 
to a minimum and compositions changed 
deftly from long shots to close-ups. The 
camera enters intimately, yet unobtrusive- 
ly, into the action of “A Double Life.” 
It is, at the same time, a participant and 
a spectator—now taking the audience by 
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the hand, now standing in objective judge- 
ment of the characters in the story. 

The principal motivation of the plot 
depends strongly upon the alternately 
happy and morbid moods of the main 
character, played by Mr. Colman. In order 
to enhance the psychological dualism of 
his split personality, Krasner lighted each 
scene to closely fit the changing moods 
of the actor. When he was happy, the 
scene was brightly lighted. But during 
his depressed periods, the amount of light 
was diminished in keeping with the de- 
gree of depression. As a result, the audi- 
ence senses the various moods of the 
player and responds accordingly. 

Krasner's lighting is a visual treat— 
but more than that, .it gives depth and 
substance to the screen narrative. Every 
lighting set-up is accurate to the source 
and dramatically forceful. The luxurious 
apartment of the sophisticated actress is 
illuminated by the intimate glow from 
discreetly shaded lamps; the shabby walk- 
up of the doomed waitress is thrown into 
coarse relief by the harsh light from a 
single overhead bulb; the cheap Italian 
restaurant is a pattern of neon and shad- 
ows, effectively symbolizing the wistful 
gaiety peculiar to the derelicts of all great 
cities. 

But most effective of all is the lighting 
style used in the sequences shot back- 
stage at the theatre. Everyone who has 
ever carried a spear in a Little Theatre 
production will recognize the hazy glare 
from the spotlights out front, the crowd- 
ed shadows in the wings, the blinking 
pinpoints of light from the stage switch- 
board. Those who know their theatre 
only from the spectator side of the foot- 
lights will find it a fascinating experience 
to be taken onstage by the camera. 

Describing his treatment of these se- 
quences, Milton Krasner says, “Through- 
out practically all of the ‘Othello’ se- 
quences I used a wide-angle lens so that 
I could stop down and carry a depth-of- 
field that would include the entire stage, 
regardless of where the players were 
standing. In these sequences, too, I de- 
liberately let some of the lights hit the 
lens in order to give the feeling of an 
actor being on a brightly lighted stage. 
Instead of shooting from the audience 
toward the stage, as is customary, we shot 
most of our scenes either from reverse 
angles toward the audience or across stage 
in order to give a genuine backstage flavor 
to what was happening.” 

The stage setting, representing the 
murder scene from “Othello,” is done in 
low-key cross-lighting that casts dramatic 
shadows on the faces of the players. Such 
lighting, combined with the exaggerated 
stage make-up worn by the actors, pro- 
duces a weird effect that is much in key 
with the homicidal theme of the film. 
The close-ups of Mr. Colman’s face in a 
frenzy of schizophrenic violence literally 
bring the audience face-to-face with sud- 











den death. It is strong, but thrilling, stuff 
to watch. 


Midnight in Manhattan 

Some of the most effective photography 
in the film is that which records night 
shots actually taken on the streets of New 
York. We see the dim reflections in the 
damp pavement, the light and shade of 
silent alleyways, the ghostly hulk of the 
“Elevated” looming in the background as 
the murderer approaches his victim and 
the crux of his own destiny. The techni- 
cal excellence of these scenes is phenom- 
enal, considering the difficulties involved 
in lighting large exterior locations at 
night—especially with portable equip- 
ment 

Profiting by the experiences of the 
late Mark Hellinger in shooting his last 
film, “The Naked City,” entirely in New 
York—the “Double Life” company set up 
a miniature studio in Manhattan, and was 
thus able to get realism with a minimum 
of blood, sweat and tears. More than a 
dozen different New York locations were 
used as settings for the action. In addi- 
tion, nineteen separate sets (many of 
them multiple-room affairs) were con- 
structed at the studio. 

The stage sequences were shot in the 
enormous theatre set originally built in 
1925 for Lon Chaney's “Phantom of the 
Opera,” and used in dozens of other films 
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For Free Booklet 


Find out why Fonda is America’s 
finest film developer by sending for 
your complimentary copy of “The 
World Develops with Fonda.” 
Address Fonda Division, 
Solar Aircraft Co., 2558 
Pacific Highway, San 

Diego 12, Calif. 
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since then. For “A Double Life” it was 
remodeled for the first time into a modern 
Broadway theatre. Revamping included 
the installation of a revolving stage, the 
removal of several tiers of boxes, and the 
addition of a balcony. 

The picture was before the cameras 
72 days (including the sequences shot in 
New York), director George Cukor bring- 
ing it in 14 days ahead of schedule. Wal- 
ter Hampden, dean of the American 
theatre, was brought to Hollywood to 
supervise the “Othello” sequences. 

“A Double Life” is more than just an 
entertaining evening at the movies. It is 
a fine example of creative cinema aimed 
at an adult audience. It may well serve 
as a model for the type of picture de- 
signed to elevate the tastes of a movie- 





going public obviously fed-up with a 
steady diet of candy-cane musicals and 
boy - meets - girl meringue. Despite Mr. 
Colman’s masterful performance, it is the 


technicians behind the scenes who are 
the real stars of the picture. For their 


brilliant job of production, they deserve 
a “curtain call” and a rousing burst of 
applause. 


BLACK AND WHITE KODACHROME 


GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 


164 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. A , Chicago 6, Ill. 
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HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
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How Fonda solves 
your biggest 
developing problem 


When uncontrolled film slack steps in, 
out goes your operating efficiency. And 
profits tumble accordingly. The Fonda 
film developing machine completely 
eliminates this problem through the 
patented Fonda top-friction drive 
mechanism ... which completely con- 
trols the film in process so as to elimi- 
nate all slack. Processes any type of 
35mm or 16mm film (see chart). 


FONDA FILM PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


ED ee 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
San Diego 12, California 
GO East 42nd Street, New York 17, M. Y. 
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MOVIOLA 


FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 


Manufactured by 
MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
1451 Gordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif 
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DEBRIE 


Super-Parvo 


STUDIO 
CAMERA 
BLIMPED 


Comparable Value $15,000 
SPECIAL $4975 


Only 3 outfits available! The peer of 35-mm. pro- 
fessional cameras — ultra quiet— U.S. Navy surplus 
—condition like new. Latest Super Parvo Debrie 
Studio Camera, 5 Astro Pan Tachar fast lenses, mo- 
tor, 10-1000" magazines, direct focus rackover, 
pilot pin registration movement, all features and 
heavy type U tripod 


ADDED SPECIALS! 
Wall 35-mm. BGH type Studio Camera, 4 





lenses $1595 
BGH 35-mm. Eyemo motorized cameras 

with lens $267.50 
Arriflex 35-mm. camera, 4 lenses, complete....$995 
Cinephone 35-mm. camera, 4 lenses, com- 

plete $1495 
Professional Jr. Tripods with case, like new, $99.50 

cameras $1095 
Latest 1948 Auricon Pro 16-mm. sound 
W.E. 35-mm. Sound Moviola, 3 way ... $795 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDIO G LABORATORY— 
Lights, Mikes, Booms, Dollies, Lenses, Background 
Process, Moviolas, etc. Send for Bulletin Sturelab 
—thousands of good buys! 


REMOVAL CLEARANCE! 


Write immediately for our Removal 
Sale Bulletin which lists many items 
drastically reduced for quick selling! 


$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 


Note New Address 602 West 52nd St. 
Occupying Entire Bldg. New York, 19, N.Y. 





“Widor’” Wide-Angle Lens 
Attachment by B&H 





Doubling the angle of view of motion 
picture camera lenses, without altering 
light transmission or image quality, is 
claimed for the new “Widor’” wide-angle 
lens attachment, just announced by the 
Bell & Howell Company. The Widor has 
the effect of reducing the focal length of 
lenses by half, resulting in a picture area 
twice as wide and twice as high as that 
of the lens without the attachment. Use 
of the attachment causes no reduction in 
the lens aperture, it is claimed, and no 
compensation need be made in the ex- 
posure setting. 


The Widor lens attachment is the an- 
swer to such problems as taking group 
pictures at close range, or including large 
indoor areas where distance is limited. 
Matching viewfinder objective lenses are 
available, so Filmo owners can still “get 
what they see.” 


For further information concerning the 
Widor wide-angle attachment, write to 
Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCor- 
mick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 











AVAILABLE = IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
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Studio Landmark for Sale 


The former Edison studios in the Bronx, 
New York, which were originally built 
nearly 40 years ago for the production of 
Edison one and two reel pictures are for 
sale, with S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corpor- 
ation handling negotiations for the own- 
ers. The six floor building has two sound 
stages, in addition to a vast storehouse of 
props and antiques, cameras and equip- 
ment, lights, and sound channels. For the 
past several years, soundies films for the 
Mills Panoram projectors were produced 
at the studios. 


New 16 MM. Film Catalogue 

Princeton Film Center is currently issu- 
ing a new catalogue of 16 mm. sound 
motion picture films which lists titles and 
descriptions of sponsored or free pictures 
distributed by Film Center. Also included 
is section on educational and entertain- 
ment subjects available from its rental 
library. Free copies may be obtained with 
mention of AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA- 
PHER by addressing R. O. Jones, Prince- 
ton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 


Visual Education Scholarships 

Pennsylvania State College announces 
that it has available six Graduate Research 
Fellowships in the field of sound motion 
picture research, with stipends ranging 
from $1,000 to $2,400. Those selected 
will work on research project to study the 
effectiveness of instructional films during 
1948-49. Inquiries should be directed to 
Instructional Film Research Project of the 
college at State College, Pa. 








cameras and 
equipment 


Come in or write me—tell 
me what you've got and 
what you want — we can 
get together. 


bass Lamera Co. 


179 W. MADISON ST.. 
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Progress On 8 mm. Synchronized Sound 


films, aside from the current method 

of turntable disc musical accompani- 
ment, is perhaps more close to general 
introduction than the average 8 mm. 
movie enthusiast realizes. 


Much progress is being made with 
magnetic tape recording apparatus—in 
fact a number of 8 mm. makers have al- 
ready adopted this system to add sound 
to their film subjects. But, according to 
reports, the added sound is generally mu- 
sical accompaniment and only partial 
success has been achieved in securing 
proper synchronization of lip movement 
on the film with the dialogue on the 
sound tape. 

From several sources comes word that 
research engineers have been able to flow 
magnetic powder along the sprocket-hole 
side of 8 mm. film, making a narrow al- 
ley of sound-track surface on which the 
sound can be magnetically recorded for 
very Close synchronization with the pic- 
ture. Progress has also been made in 
perfecting reproducing apparatus on pro- 
jectors so that both sound and picture 
can be projected from the same machine. 

Such a combination sound-picture 
8 mm. projector will be particularly valu- 
able to the advanced 8 mm. makers who 
desire to add synchronized sound—in- 
cluding dialogue—to their subjects. Let 
it be pointed out that these machines are 
not yet ready for the market, but seem to 
be on the horizon for presentation during 
the next year or two. 


GF its, aside trom sound for 8 mm. 


Sound-Film Records 


One 8 mm. sound-film machine, now in 
final stages for marketing, is a most in- 
genious and compact outfit which will 
initially be introduced for visual educa- 
tion and sales campaigns, but can even- 
tually be adaptable for amateur movie 
makers. 


Under development for the past six 
years, the portable machine will measure 
about 20 x 20 x 12 inches. Picture can 
be either shown on ground glass screen 
on one side of the box for small groups, 
or projected through an opening on an- 
other side to a screen on wall to provide 
picture eight feet wide. 

The machine itself is very similar to a 
portable phonograph in appearance and 
construction, with the addition of a light 
source for projecting the picture. Film- 
sound records are containers approximate- 
ly one-half inch thick, with the film strip 
threaded permanently within the con- 
tainer for automatic rewinding during 
projection. Sound is provided on an ace- 
tate disc—similar to a phonograph rec- 
ord—which is locked onto top of the 
container by patented method to always 
be in synchronization with the film. Pull- 


down movement for film flow past light 
opening is housed in each record contain- 
er, eliminating threading, while the auto- 
matic mechanism within the container 
itself brings start of subject back to the 
beginning after each running to eliminate 
rewinding. 

To project a subject, the record is 
placed on turntable and secured by special 
locking device. Starting button is pushed, 
and when turntable gains proper speed 
the tone-arm automatically moves over 
to contact record and start picture. When 
film ends, the machine automatically turns 
off. The same picture can be repeated 
immediately, or another record substi- 
tuted within a few seconds. Records can 
play continuously up to 10 minutes. 

Because of the simplicity of operation, 
and minimizing of film strain or breakage 
during projection, the machines will be 
initially introduced for visual education 
in schools. However, eventual plans pro- 


| 


' SENSI 


vide for availability to home movie 
makers who would want to add synchro- 
nized sound to their 8 mm. films. 


Test reels projected have shown excel- 
lent synchronization of picture with dia- 
logue and singing, with lip movement 
and action as perfect as a film sound track 
accompaniment. 

The machines, to be introduced by 
Phonovision Corporation of America, 
Hollywood, were designed and developed 


' by Ralph Like, film producer and engi- 


neer. Phil Goldstone, former independent 
film producer, financed the development 
and heads the company. 





Five years ago only 600-odd companies 
were using 16 mm. motion pictures for 
sales and promotional purposes. This 
year it is estimated that 5,000 firms will 
use commercial films in some form. More 
than 23 major uses have been found for 
commercial films in such widely varied 
fields as education, sales, promotion, and 
public relations. 


— — — — — Only Art Reeves Can Sell The New Model — — — — ” 


TESTER! 


| 1944-1945-1946-1947 Models Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 


: WARNING... 


machines will not handle modern film. They were not designed for that purpose. 


| 
| 
l Some dealers are offering war surplus machines as new models. These 1942 surplus | 


' ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


1515 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
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Blue Seal 35mm. Recorder 
On Location Portable 


@ Variable Area Galvanometer 
@ Rotary Stabilizer 

@ Sync. Motor — Veeder 

@ 2-Position Mixer 

@ N/R Amplifier 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 
New Price 


$9,350.00 


MITCHELL 


Standard Camera 


40, 50, 75, 100 MM. Astro 
Pan Tachar Lenses 

2 — 1,000-Foot Magazines 
Variable Speed Motor 

Mitchell Tripod, Baby, Hi-Hat 
Cinecolor Adapters 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 


Price $7,445.00 





A New Portable 
MIKE BOOM 


@ 10-Foot Boom Arm 

@ 340° Rotating Mike 
Pneumatic Lowering 
3 Rubber Wheels 
Sturdy, Chrome 


List Price $189.50 





AURICON 16MM. 


Single Sound System 
Self Blimped Camera 

Noise Reduction Amplifier 
Sync. Motor Driven 

Dynamic Microphone 

RCA Licensed Sound 

200 Foot Film Magazine 
COMPLETE OUTFIT WITH N/R 
AMPLIFIER, MIKE, CABLES 


$1,191.00 
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New Kodak 25MM. Cine-Ektar Lens 
For Professional 16MM. Quality 


A superb new Kodak Cine-Ektar Lens, 
25mm. f/1.4, which brings to the 16mm. 
cine field the professional quality of the 
Kodak Ektar Lens line, is announced by 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

Incorporating Kodak's new rare ele- 
ment optical glass and Lumenized with 
Kodak's ultra-hard lens coating, the new 
lens represents the best that modern op- 
tical science can contribute in lenses for 
16mm. motion picture making. 

Work on the new lens has been under 
way since prior to the war, although work 
was temporarily interrupted by the war, 
according to W. T. Roach, Manager of 
Kodak's Hawk-Eye Optical Division. The 
new lens represent the superior results ob- 
tainable as a result of the most advanced 
optical developments. “Hitherto,” said Mr. 
Roach, “it has been almost impossible to 
design a lens with an aperture as high as 
f/1.4 to give acceptable definition over a 
28° field, but with the aid of the new 
Kodak rare element glasses such a lens is 
now a practicability.” 

The new Kodak Cine-Ektar Lens, 
25mm. f/1.4, has seven glass elements 
which provide better definition and reso- 
lution at £/1.4 than heretofore has been 
possible at such high apertures. In addi- 
tion, the new lens gives a much flatter 
field, which will also be a boon to photog- 
raphers who desire the utmost in overall 
clarity and technical perfection. An out- 
standing feature of the lens is its long 
back focus which permits its use on the 
Cine-Kodak Special Camera. By means of 
adapters, the lens may be fitted to any 
16mm. camera. 

This new f/1.4 lens will focus sharply 
on objects as close as 12 inches from the 





b 


film plane, or about 91 inches from the 
object to the front of the lens. At this dis- 
tance the field is 2-% x 3-% inches. This 
is a decided advantage over many other 
large aperture cine lenses which will not 
focus at an object to film plane distance 
of less than 25 inches. 

The focusing scale of the Kodak Cine- 
Ektar Lens, 25mm. f/1.4 has more mark- 
ings to facilitate quick and easy focus 
than have heretofore been obtainable. In 
addition, the markings are farther apart, 
which makes it easier to set and read 
the scale. 

A new type of iris diaphragm is used on 
this lens. The diaphragm employs special 
“L” shaped leaves designed to give a uni- 











16mm BLIMP 


This Blimp, constructed of Dow Metal 
(magnesium) is thoroughly insulated for 
absolutely silent operation. The Blimp 
has these exclusive features: ® follow 
focus attachment for changing lens cali- 
brations while the camera is in operation 
® viewing magnifier mounted on top of 
blimp for focusing while camera is 
mounted in blimp ® arrangement for 


calibrations and film footage indicator. 


finder for following action. 


Manufactured exclusively by the 
Makers of ‘Professional Junior” 
Tripods and Other Fine Camera 
Accessories 





“PROUFESSIUNAL JUNIOR’ 


for E-K Cine Special Camera 


opening camera viewing aperture trap for focusing from 
the outside of the blimp ® pilot lights to illuminate lens 


Blimp takes synchronous motor drive which couples to camera. It has a leather carrying 
handle mounted at the top. A dovetail bracket is provided to mount an erect image view- 
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formly spaced scale. Thus, equal angular 


rotations of the diaphragm ring alter the 
brightness of the image by the same pro- 
portion in all parts of the scale. The nor- 
mal type of semi-circular diaphragm leaf 
gives a scale which is very crowded at the 
smaller end and expanded at the larger 
end. 

Accuracy in setting lens stops is also 
much greater—particularly in the low 
aperture region—since all lens stop mark- 
ings are uniformly spaced around the 
lens barrel. Lens stops starting at f/14 
are marked so that each successive stop 
cuts the exposure in half. The index mark- 
ings for both diaphragm and _ focusing 
scales remain in a fixed position at the 
top of the mount at all times. With its 
new diaphragm this new f/1.4 lens may 
be stopped down to f/22. 

The Kodak Cine-Ektar Lens, 25mm. 
f/1.4, is well baffled to reduce flare and 
increase contrast, and the front lens ele- 
ment is positioned so far inside the lens 
barrel that a “built in” lens hood is formed 
by the front of the barrel. Made of dura- 
luminum, the lens barrel is remarkably 
strong and light—approximately half the 
weight of other large aperture cine lenses. 
The barrel is non-rotating and all readings 
are made looking down on the lens. 

Series VI combination lens attachments 
and a No. 27 adapter ring may be used 
with this new lens. 

The price of the Kodak Cine-Ektar 
Lens, 25mm. f/1.4, will be $200 plus 
$33.33 tax. The lens will be available 
through all Kodak dealers. 
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New Du Pont Sales Office 

The Photo Products Department of the 
Du Pont Company has announced the 
opening of new district sales offices in 
Philadelphia and Atlanta. These offices 
were organized to improve service to cus- 
tomers in those areas and to relieve the 
load of the Eastern District office in New 
York, which has been serving the entire 
eastern part of the nation except New 
England. 

Each of the offices will handle DuPont's 
full line of trade, industrial, motion pic- 
ture and x-ray photo products, including 
films, papers and chemicals. 

The Philadelphia District office is lo- 
cated at 225 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
2, Pa., and: the area it serves includes 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, southern New Jersey 
and sections of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

The Atlanta District office is located at 
1115 Candler Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., 
and services the area including North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, eastern Tennessee and a section of 
Virginia. 

The Eastern District office has been dis- 
ignated as the New York District office 
and the territory it serves now includes 
New York, southern Connecticut and 
northern New Jersey. 

Lloyd E. Barron is manager of the Phil- 
adelphia office. He has been Industrial 
Products Manager of the Du Pont Photo 
Products Department from the time he 
left the Army in 1945 until he took over 
this new assignment this year. Mr. Bar- 
ron has a broad background in research 
and sales of photo products with Du Pont 
since 1936. 

Fenner G. Headley has been appointed 
manager of the Atlanta office. He went to 
the new office from the San Francisco 
area, where he had been a technical rep- 
resentative for photo products since leav- 
ing the armed forces in 1945. Mr. Head- 
ley has been engaged in research and sales 
of photo products for Du Pont since 
19306. 

William D. Baker replaced Mr. Barron 
as Industrial Products Manager in the 
Wilmington office. He has been a tech- 
nical representative in the New York Dis- 
trict office since he was released from the 
armed services in 1946. 

Harold A. Dumont continues as man- 
ager of the New York District office. 


DIRECT 16MM SOUND 
with MAURER RECORDING SYSTEM 


For the Producer of 16mm. Business, 
Educational and Religious Films. 
@ Edge Numbered 


@ Synchronized Studio 
Photography 

@ Release Prints— 
Color and BGW 


GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 


164 N. Wacker Dr., Dept.A . Chicago 6, III. 


Work Prints 
+ Sound Recording 
@ Duplicate Negatives 


With the NEW 


MAURER 
16-mm 


Professional 
Motion Picture Camera 
b. 


— you get these 


e 235° Shutter — shoot with % less 
light. 

e Critical Focusing System — you'll 
never shoot another picture that’s not 
sharp. 

e Largest and Clearest View Finder — 
anastigmatically corrected coated 
optics, automatic parallax correction. 





exclusive features 


e Clear Glass Viewing System — see 
directly through the taking lens, even 
if stopped down to f/22. 

e Automatic Fades — 2-speed auto- 
matic fade device, 40 frames and 64 
frames, as well as manual fades. 

e Gear-Driven Magazines — 200 ft., 
400 ft., or 1200 ft. capacity. 





J. A. MAURER, INC. 


3707 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING FILMS 

















turn to Houston-built equipment first. 


replenishment is added. 
film. 


black-and-white or color. 


LARGEST 


PRINTERS, CRANES, 





HOUSTON MODEL 11-B 
FILM PROCESSING MACHINE 


Important improvements of this new 16 mm Film Processing machine by Houston 
bring even greater adaptability now than ever before. That’s why film technicians 


® CLUTCH MECHANISM furnishes constant film tension to provide full 
compensation for stretch and contraction. 


® REPLENISHING TANKS automatically keep developer, hypo and bleach 
solutions at constant strength with full thermostatic temperature control. 
® OVERFLOW DRAINS on tanks maintain constant level of solution as 


® New Model 11-B may be easily modified to process 9.5 mm or 8 mm 


There is a Houston machine to meet your requirements in 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


Houston 


PRODUCERS OF 





LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


16mm or 35 mm, 


THE HOUSTON 


CORPORATION 
11801 West Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 25 
California 
EASTERN OFFICE: 
George Lawler 
THE 


HOUSTON CORPORATION 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
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PRECISION PHOTO-LENSES 


An American Product Since 1899 


will give you a lifetime of 
profitable satisfaction 


GOERZ DAGOR F6.8 
The favorite universal all-purpose lens, color- 
corrected, wide-angle, convertible—for inte- 
riors, exteriors, commercial and amateur work, 
scenic views, groups, banquets, color film, 
copying, enlarging 


GOERZ SUPER DAGOR F8 
The wide-angle lens, greatly extended cover- 
age, convertible 


GOERZ DOGMAR F4.5 
The perfect speed lens, color-corrected con- 
vertible. For news, sports, portraits, general 
work, color film 


GOERZ ARTAR F9 TO FI6 
The apochromatic process lens, for color sep- 
aration with perfect register in the final proc- 
ess; also for black and white commercial work 


GOERZ GOTAR F6.8, F8, F10 
The lens for black and white, process and 
commercial work, copying and enlarging 


GOERZ HYPAR F2.7, F3 
GOERZ APOGOR F2.3 


The movie lenses with micoscopic definition. 


GOERZ MOVIE CAMERA ACCESSORIES 
Order thru your dealer now 
for delivery as soon as possible 

The C. PD. GOERZ AMERICAN 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


Office and Factory 
317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


AC-4 





Academy Awards 
(Continued from Page 119) 

scenes, the simplicity with which they can 
be illuminated to depict any degree of il- 
lumination from bright sunshine to dark- 
ness, the lack of hot spots and photo- 
graphic distortion have all contributed to 
noteworthy economies in production and 
improvement in photographic quality and 
realism. 


TO: Kurt Singer and the RCA Victor Di- 
vision of the Radio Corporation of 
America for the design and develop- 
ment of a continuously variable band- 
elimination filter. 

This device, designed especially for the 
motion picture industry, permits the re- 
moval from original records of unde- 
sirable sound, such as arc whistles and 
camera or generator noises. It consists 
of a sharp filter which is pre-set to elimi- 
nate narrow frequency bands in the audi- 
ble range from 300 to 9000 cycles. The 
use of this device makes possible the sal- 
vaging of many sound tracks which might 
otherwise have to be re-made. 


TO: James Gibbons of Warner Brothers 
Studios for the development and pro- 
duction of large dyed plastic filters for 
motion picture photography. 

The matching of photographic quality 
of simultaneously photographed interiors 
and exteriors has long been a problem in 
the motion picture industry. This develop- 
ment consists of a method of manufac- 
turing dyed plastic sheets of optical clar- 
ity with specified filter characteristics and 
of sufficient size to be interposed between 
foreground and background. The use of 
these filters results in economies in light- 
ing and rigging, as well as a definite im- 
provement in controlling the quality of 
artificially-lit interiors and sun-lit exteri- 
ors which are photographed simultane- 
ously. 





present net cost 


motion picture industry. 





ATTENTION=NEGATIVE RAW STOCK! 


Available to Importers, Exporters, Purchasing Agents 


EASTMAN —DUPONT —ANSCO 


35 MM PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVE RAW STOCK 


100 - 200 - 400 and 1,000 Ft. Rolls 


We have on hand for immediate shipment, over 850,000 feet of Plux X, Background X, 
Dupont Superior |!, Super XX, Finopan and Ultra Speed Pan, at less than 1/3 of its 


This film was purchased by us from REFRIGERATED government warehouses where it 
has been kept in continuous cold storage since its delivery by the manufacturer—and 
although outdated—carefully controlled sensitometry and camera tests conducted on 
various representative lots of this film, reveal its condition to be excellent and capable 
of yielding results equal in every respect to the highest standards established by the 


PRICES—for lots of 100,000 feet or more—1.25 cents per foot—tf.o.b. Los Angeles. 


Write or Cable us direct or have your purchasing agent contact us. 


PINCKNEY RIDGELL (os ‘anceves 5. caironnia 
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Kodak Price 


Increases Nominal 

Despite substantial increases in wages 
and costs of manufacturing materials, 
prices of Eastman Kodak products have 
only increased 16°% overall since August 
1939. This fact was disclosed by Albert 
K. Chapman, Kodak general manager, in 
review of the company’s selling price 
structure. He cited the figure as evidence 
of the “considerable restraint” exercised 
by the company in making necessary price 
increases, and said the controlling factor 
in every recent price change has been the 
company’s long time policy of keeping 
product prices reasonable in order to ex- 
pand output and widen the market for its 
products.” 

Price increase average has been held to 
moderate proportions, Chapman disclosed, 
“because of the high rate of production 
which spreads overhead over a large num- 
ber of units and because of the steady 
development of new methods and tech- 
niques.” Cine-Kodak film, despite recent 
price increase, is actually up only two per 
cent over 1939, he observed, but pointed 
out that excise taxes on Cameras, equip- 
ment and most sensitized goods are in 
addition to prices received by Kodak. 


NEW FILM CEMENT 


A new film cement, for splicing all 
types of 8 mm, 16 mm, and 35 mm, mo- 
tion picture film, is announced by the 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of precision motion picture 
equipment. 

Bell & Howell states that extensive 
tests in major Hollywood studios have 
shown the new cement to possess the 
combined virtues of great bonding 
strength and splicing speed, both highly 
necessary for professional use. Tests show 
further, it is claimed, that there is no dis- 
tortion of film at the splice, and a mini- 
mum tendency for the cement to flow 
over the film or between the film and the 
splicer blades. 

B&H 8 mm and 16 mm. splicing and 
editing equipment will be supplied with 
the new cement, and one-ounce, half-pint, 
pint, and quart bottles will be available. 





In World-Wide Use 

GRADUATED FILTERS - for 
Moonlight and Night Effects in 
Daytime. Diffused Focus and Fog 


producing Filters. The Original 
Monotone and many others. 





WRITE FOR FOLDER TWinoaks 2102 


George H. Scheibe 
ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 


1927 WEST 78" ST. LOS ANGELES, CAL 

















Feature in Seven Days 


(Continued from Page 115) 


properly. True, we had a few extra takes 
—one time eleven of them, but generally 
speaking such retakes were exceptionally 
few, considering the fact that the picture 
was highly technical —a medical subject 
that had to be right. 

We worked no later than seven or 
seven-thirty, with the exception of the last 
day — working until ten-thirty. We put in 
a total of 6914 hours on the production, 
actual shooting time, and I must say that 
it was a pleasure all the way. Every one 
concerned had a good time; no one ap- 
parently was rushed; and friendly “kid- 
ding” prevailed. Certainly, we worked 
fast, but as I have said, and it will bear 
repeating, every man was “on the job”; 
he was an expert in his line. There was 
very little lost motion, due to a smooth 
operating unit—including the “big boss”, 
Mr. Jim Doane, Mr. McCall, and all the 
rest—not forgetting Doc. Joos, who was 
Asst Director, Unit Manager, Cashier, 
etcetera ..... 

Our film was processed by Consoli- 
dated; Mr. Hirsch cooperated beautifully. 
There were no “retakes”, no scratched or 
abraded film, no “out-of-focus” scenes. 


The name of the picture is “Street 
Corner’; it will be released in seven reels; 
required only 6912 hours to make, and, 
so I am told, has feature quality in every 
department. 

As the Director of Photography, I used 
the same technique I've used in most of 
my feature productions. I did not accept 
“flat” lighting—a so-called requisite for 
“speed.” I diffused when necessary; used 
shadow effects, venetian blind effects, 
light-changes from day to night, night to 
day, etc . . . in fact, did everything to 
make the production photographically 
good. Naturally, we had to forego a few 
of the things that another day or two 
would have enabled us to do—not so 
much due to speed, but to costs. Night 
shots made during the day, to be effective, 
should have lights in evidence—but the 
cost was prohibitive. A little more “fin- 
essing” here and there would have helped, 
but our schedule wouldn't permit it. 


I've been very highly complimented on 
the job, from the president of Wilshire 
Productions on down through his very 
able staff. I'll admit it isn’t Academy 
Award photography, but, thanks to my 
very fine assistants, I'm not ashamed of 
it, and I'm quite sure that those who view 
the production will not lose interest in 
the story because of some uninteresting 
photography. 

Frankly, I was surprised that such speed 
could be made in production, and in these 
days of “forced economy,” perhaps it will 
interest others who are forced to recog- 
nize such things as “cost” and “speed” 
that, where efficiency and co-operation are 


combined, “it can be done,” and with 
pleasure. 

Note: My many thanks to the many 
whose names I failed to mention. 


United World Moves 

Home offices of United World Films 
have been moved to new quarters at 445 
Park Avenue. UW and its Castle Films 
division will use two floors of the build- 
ing, which is also headquarters for the 
parent Universal Pictures Company. 








To PRODUCERS... 


A British specialist 16mm film 
unit can undertake your cov- 
erage on people, places and 
events in BRITAIN and EUROPE. 


16mm ORIGINALS Supplied 


Peak Films Productions 


65 Barons Keep, W. 14, London, Eng. 


















“Professional junior’ friction 


View, and other still cameras. 


products. Write for a copy today. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(+ AMERA eats O. 


1600 BROROWAY 








Super Smooth Pan and Tilt 


with the 


“PROF ESSTUNAL 


removable head 
changeable with Geared Pan and Tilt tripod head. Both 
fit ‘‘Professional Junior’’ standard tripod base, ‘“‘Hi Hat,”’ 
and ‘“‘Baby”’ all-metal tripod base. Top plate of each takes 
16mm E. K. Cine Special, with or without motor; 35mm 
DeVry; B & H Eyemo, with or without motor and 400’ 
magazine, and with or without alignment gauge; any 
type of 16mm hand-held camera, Speed Graphic or 8x10 


FREE new 8-page illustrated catalog. Describes 15 superb 


NeW YORK CITY 





JUNION 


FRICTION TYPE 
TRIPOD 


360° pan and 80° tilt smooth-as-silk 
action. 5-year unconditional guaran- 
tee! Large pin and trunnion assures 


long, dependable service. “‘T’’ level 
attached for precision accuracy. Comes 


complete with steel rubber - gripped 


control handle. 


inter- 
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Current Assignments of A.5.C. Members 


EMBERS of the American Society 
M of Cinematographers were en- 
gaged as Directors of Photogra- 
phy in the Hollywood studios during 
March as follows: 
Columbia 
* Henry Freulich, “Winner Take Noth- 
ing,” with Cameron Mitchell, Jane Nigh, 
Blake Edwards. 
* Ira Morgan, “Sweetheart of the Blues,” 
with Gloria Jean, Alice Tyrrell, Ross Ford, 
Toni Harper. 
* Rex Wimpy, “Texas Sandman,” with 
Hoosier Hot Shots, Gloria Henry. 
Allied Artists 
* Philip Tannura, “The Babe Ruth 
Story,” (Roy Del Ruth Prod.) with Wil- 
liam Bendix, Claire Trevor, Charles Bick- 
ford, Sam Levene, Fred Lightner, William 
Frawley. 
Eagle-Lion 
* Ernest Laszlo, “Let's Live a Little,” 
(United California Prod.) with Hedy 
Lamarr, Robert Cummings, Anna Sten. 
* John Alton, “Canon City,” with Scott 
Brady, Charles Russell, Stanley Clements, 
Robert Bice, Mary Meade, Robert Kellard, 
De Forrest Kelly. 
Independent 
* Roy Hunt, “Mr. Joseph Young of Af- 
rica,” (Arko Prod.) with Terry Moore, 
Ben Johnson, Robert Armstrong, Frank 
McHugh, Regis Toomey, Denis Green. 
* Mack Stengler, “The Gay Intruders,” 
(Seltzer-20th Fox) with John Emery, Ta- 
mara Geva, Hugh French, Virginia Gregg, 
Sara Berner, Roy Roberts. 
* Jack Greenhalgh, “Lady at Midnight,” 
(John Sutherland Prod.) with Richard 
Denning, Tom Dugan, Lora Lee Michel, 
Harlan Warde, Jack Searle. 
* George Robinson, “The Creeper,” (Re- 
liance-20th Fox) with John Baragrey, 
Onslow Stevens, Eduardo Ciannelli, Janis 
Wilson, June Vincent, Richard Lane, 
Ralph Morgan, Phillip Ahn, Ralph Peters. 
* Benjamin Kline, “Fighting Back,” 
(Wurtzel-20th Fox) with Paul Langton, 
Jean Rogers, Gary Gray, Morris Ankrum, 
John Kellogg. 
* Edward Cronjager, “An Innocent Af- 
fair,” (James Nasser Prod.) with Made- 
leine Carroll, Fred MacMurray, Charles 





16mm 
Color—Black and White 


ACME FILM 
LABORATORIES 


1161 N. Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Phone Hillside 7471 
GUS BARTH WILSON LEAHY 
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“Buddy” Rogers, Rita Johnson, Louise 
Allbritton, Michael Romanoff. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

* Joseph Ruttenberg, “Julia Misbehaves,” 
with Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon, Peter 
Lawford, Elizabeth Taylor, Cesar Romero, 
Mary Boland, Dame May Whitty, Regi- 
nald Owen, Nigel Bruce. 
* Robert Planck, “The Three Musket- 
eers,” (Technicolor) with Lana Turner, 
Gene Kelly, Van Heflin, June Allyson, 
Keenan Wynn, Angela Lansbury, Vincent 
Price, Gig Young, Robert Coote, John 
Sutton. 

Monogram 
* Harry Neumann, “Stage Struck,” with 
Audrey Long, Kane Richmond. 
* Marcel Le Picard, “Smuggler’s Cove,” 
with Leo Gorcey, Huntz Hall, Gabriel 
Dell. 
* Harry Neumann, “Partners of the Sun- 
set,” with Jimmy Wakely, “Cannonball” 
Taylor, Christine Larson, Leonard Penn, 
Steve Darrell. 

Paramount 
* Sol Polito, “Sorry, Wrong Number,” 
(Hal Wallis Prod.) with Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Burt Lancaster, Ann Richards. 
* Lionel Lindon, “Isn’t It Romantic,” 
with Veronica Lake, Mary Hatcher, Mona 
Freeman, Billy De Wolfe, Roland Culver, 
Patric Knowles, Pearl Bailey, Richard 
Webb. 
* Charles Lang, jr., “The Tatlock Mil- 
lions,” with Wanda Hendrix, John Lund, 
Barry Fitzgerald, Monty Wooley, Ilka 
Chase, Robert Stack, Dorothy Stickney, 
Elizabeth Patterson, Dan Tobin. 
* John Seitz, “The Great Gatsby,” with 
Alan Ladd, Betty Field, Macdonald Carey, 
Ruth Hussey, Barry Sullivan, Howard Da 
Silva, Shelley Winters, Henry Hull. 


RKO 

* George Barnes, “The Boy With Green 
Hair,” (Technicolor) with Pat O’Brien, 
Robert Ryan, Dean Stockwell, Barbara 
Hale. 

* Nick Musuraca, “Blood on the Moon,” 
with Robert Mitchum, Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Robert Preston, Walter Brennan, 
Frank Faylen, George Cooper, Richard 
Powers. 


Twentieth Century-Fox 
* Joseph MacDonald, “Street With No 
Name,” with Mark Stevens, Barbara Law- 
rence, Lloyd Nolan, Richard Widmark, 
Ed Begley, Walter Greaza, Donald Buka. 
* Harry Jackson, “Apartment For Peggy,” 
(Technicolor) with Jeanne Crain, Wil- 
liam Holden, Edmund Gwenn, Randy 
Stuart, Gene Nelson. 
* Joseph La Shelle, “Leave It to the Irish,” 
with Tyrone Power, Anne Baxter, Cecil 
Kellaway, Lee J. Cobb, James Todd, J. M. 
Kerrigan. 
* Victor Milner, “Unfaithfully Yours,” 
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with Linda Darnell, Rex Harrison, Rudy 
Vallee, Barbara Lawrence, Kurt Krueger, 
Lionel Stander. 
* Norbert Brodine, “Road House,” with 
Ida Lupino, Cornel Wilde, Celeste Holm, 
Richard Widmark. 
* Harry Jackson, “Burlesque,” (Techni- 
color) with Betty Grable, Dan Dailey, 
Jack Oakie, June Havoc, Richard Arlen, 
James Gleason, Benita Wade. 

Universal-International 
* Hal Mohr, “The Judge's Wife,” with 
Frederic March, Edmond O'Brien, Flor- 
ence Eldridge, Geraldine Brooks, Stanley 
Ridges, Will Wright, Mary Servoss, Clar- 
ence Muse, Fred Tozere, Harry Tyler, Ray 
Teal. 
* Milton Krasner, “The Saxon Charm,” 
with Robert Montgomery, Susan Hay- 
ward, John Payne, Audrey Totter, Cara 
Williams, Sam Levene, Heather Angel, 
Harry Von Zell, Curt Conway, Michael 
Branden, Bert Davidson. 
* Frank Planer, “One Touch of Venus,” 
(Artists Alliance Prod.) with Robert 
Walker, Ava Gardner, Dick Haymes, Eve 
Arden, Olga San Juan, Hugh Herbert, 
Tom Conway. 
* Irving Glassberg, “Feudin’, Fussin’ and 
A-Fightin,” with Donald O'Connor, Mar- 
jorie Main, Penny Edwards, Percy Kil- 
bride, Fred Kohler, Howland Chamber- 
lain, Joe Besser. 
* William Daniels, “Washington Girl,” 
with Deanna Durbin, Edmond O'Brien, 
Don Taylor, Jeffrey Lynn, Ray Collins, 
Hugo Haas, Harry Davenport, Katherine 
Alexander, Griff Barnett, Nicholas Joy, 
Harry Cheshire, Charles Meredith, Ray- 
mond Greenleaf, Leon Belasco, Louise 
Beavers. 
* Russell Metty, (Harold Hecht-Norma 
Prods.) with Joan Fontaine, Burt Lan- 
caster, Robert Newton. 

Warners 

* Woody Bredell, “Don Juan,” (Techni- 
color) with Errol Flynn, Viveca Lindfors, 
Robert Douglas, Romney Brent, Alan 
Hale, Jerry Austin, Robert Warwick, Jo- 
anne Page, Helen Westcott, Mary Stuart. 
Tim Huntley, Barbara Bates, Fortunio 
Bonanova. 
* Karl Freund, “Key Largo,” with Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Edward G. Robinson, Laur- 
en Bacall, Lionel Barrymore, Claire Trev-, 
or, Thomas Gomez, Dan Seymour, Harry 
Lewis, John Rodney. 
* Sid Hickox and Wilfrid Cline, “One 
Sunday Afternoon,” (Technicolor) with 
Dennis Morgan, Janis Paige, Dorothy Ma- 
lone, Don De Fore, Ben Blue, Dick 
Walsh, Dick Taylor, Alan Hale, jr. 
* Ted McCord, “Dames Don’t Talk,” 
with Virginia Mayo, Bruce Bennett, Tom 
D'Andrea, Richard Rover, Richard Bene- 
dict. 
* Carl Guthrie, “Sunburst,” with Dane 
Clark, Geraldine Brooks, S. Z. Zakall. 
* Robert Burks, “A Kiss in the Dark,” 
with Jane Wyman, David Niven, Wayne 
Morris. 


























253 YEARS AGO 


With A.S.C. and Members 








e Rene Guissart had completed his term 
contract with Alliance Film Corporation 
in England, and was immediately signed 
as Director of Photography with Wilcox 
Productions of London. 

e W. S. Smith, jr. was completing the 
filming of “Masters of Men” for Vita- 
graph. 

@ Fred W. Jackman, then president of the 
A. S. C., was on location at Gardiner, 


Montana, directing “The Call of The° 


Wild” in deep snow, with temperatures 
ranging below zero proving distinct han- 
dicaps in shooting during the short days. 
e Jackson Rose completed photography 
on “The Last Race,” a Snowy Baker star- 
rer for Phil Goldstone productions. 

e H. Lyman Broening and Perry Evans 
were staff cinematographers for Mack 
Sennett. 

© Norbert Brodine was assigned to pho- 
tograph the next Constance Talmadge 
feature for Joseph Schenck, and was fin- 
ishing up camera work in association with 
Tony Gaudio on the Norma Talmadge 
special, “Within the Law.” 

¢ Ira Morgan was enroute to New York 
from Europe where he photographed 
“Enemies of Women,” and will be in 
charge of photography for the Marion 
Davies starrer, “Little Old New York.” 

® Rudolph Bergquist was slated to photo- 
graph “Red Lights,” Clarence Badger pro- 
duction for Goldwyn. 

¢ Ernest Palmer, returning from a visit 
to England, stated that the cinematogra- 
pher in England was thrown entirely on 
his own resources for his accomplish- 
ments, and was not surrounded by exten- 
sive technical staffs which were the rule 
in the Hollywood studios. He pointed out 
a number of difficulties—mostly natural 
obstacles due to climate and weather— 
and prophetically declared that most 
would disappear when English production 
was placed on a more efficient basis. 

® John Seitz returned to Los Angeles 
following assignment on Rex Ingram’s 


RENTALS 
SALES 


“Where the Pavement Ends,” which ne- 
cessitated several months on location in 
Florida and Cuba. 

© Georges Benoit was signed to photo- 
graph the first Sam Rork-James Young 
feature. 

e Al Gilks completed the Gloria Swan- 
son starrer, “Prodigal Daughters,” for di- 
rector Sam Wood at Paramount. 

e Andre Barlatier was enroute to Chicago 
to take charge of photography on a pro- 
duction for W. S. Van Dyke. 

© Allen Siegler was signed to term con- 
tract by Cosmopolitan Productions. 

® Ben Reynolds was on location in San 
Francisco in charge of photography for 
“Greed,” Eric von Stroheim’s initial pro- 
duction for Goldwyn. 

® Steve Norton was Director of Pho- 
tography for Charles Ray's starrer, “Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.” 

© Sol Polito was signed to photograph 
Edwin Carewe's “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” 

© Walter Griffin returned to Hollywood 
following a filming expedition all over 
North America for David Hartford pro- 
ductions. 

e Henry Sharp was in charge of pho- 
tography for “Lost,” starring Madge Bell- 
amy. 

© Ross Fisher was shooting “Going Up,” 
first independent starrer of Douglas Mac- 
Lean. 

© James Van Trees was in charge of pho- 
tography on “Rustle of Silk,” Betty Comp- 
son starrer directed by Herbert Brenon. 

® Joe Brotherton was winding up camera 
work on “Chastity,” Katherine MacDon- 
ald starrer. 

® George Barnes was busy on “Desire” 
for director Rowland V. Lee. 


Sears, Roebuck Introduces 


Tower 16MM Projector 

Sears, Roebuck and Company will in- 
troduce its newly-developed sound pro- 
jector for 16mm. silent and sound film in 
the company’s retails stores about May Ist. 
Designated as the Tower—Sears own 
brand name—it is a portable unit in sin- 
gle case with detachable side containing 
the speaker, and has carrying weight of 
4 pounds. 


Mitchell—Bell & Howell 


(USED) (USED) 


Standard, Silenced, N.C., Hi-Speed, Process, 


and Eyemo Cameras. 


Fearless Blimps and Panoram Dollys — 


Synchronizers — Moviolas 


35mm Double System Recording Equipment — 


SERVICE 


Coble CINEQUIP 
Circle 6-5080 





Cutting Room Equipment 


WE SPECIALIZE in REPAIR WORK on 
MITCHELL and BELL & HOWELL CAMERAS 


( AmeRA CQuirment ©. 


FRAMK C. ZUCKER 


1600 BRORDWAY New YORK CITY 
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Immediate Delivery 


35 MM Eyemo Cameras 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
LIKE NEW 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
ALL TYPES . . . ALL MODELS 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Camera Equipment Co. 


1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


























RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 


Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 


Everything You Need for the 


PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 


of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 





IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 





729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 












100mm 

F2.5 COOKE 

Deep Field Panchro 
Lens 


* Highly corrected * Recent design 

* Superb for color « Light in weight 

« Exceptional depth of field 

¢ Hard Filmocoted surfaces 

* Stocked unmounted. Can be 
mounted for any 35mm camera. 


BELL & HOWELL 
COMPANY 
Exclusive U.S. A. Distributors 
7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR SALE 


Ihe following lenses are offered on 15-day 


money-back basis 
In Focus Mount for 16mm. Cameras 


Jc 


F:1.9 Wollensak Cline Raptar* $ 61.25 
2” F:1.9 Wollensak Cine Raptar* 96.25 
3” F:4.5 Kodak Anastigmat* 39.50 

35mm. 

1” F:2.3 Kinar Wide Angle for Eyemo C* 99.50 
2” F:1.8 Astro Tachar for Eyemo C* 199.50 

F:1.5 Hugo Meyer Primoplan for Mit 

chell or B G H Professional 199.50 
3” F:1.8 Astro Tachar for Mitchell, Eye 

mo C or B G H Professional 279.50 
4” F:2.5 Cooke Panchro for Mitchell* 199 50 
5” F:2.3 Astro Pan Tachar for Eyemo C* 343.75 
6” F:1.8 Astro Pan Tachar for Eyemo C* 445.00 
8” F:2.3 Astro Pan Tachar for Eyemo C* 435.00 
10° F:4.5B8 G H Anastigmat in Focus 

Meunt for Eyemo C* 205 00 
18” F:5.6 Magna Telephoto for Mitchell* 162.50 

*Lenskoted 


To reduce internal reflection 
These and hundreds more in stock. All guaran 
teed perfect. Write for latest catalog for fur- 
ther listings 
BURKE AND JAMES INC 
32) S. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


BASS OFFERS BARCAINS 
SPECIAL—Brand new Professional Jr. friction head 
pan and tilt tripod, complete with case. Save 
$40.00. Regular $190.00 price including all 


taxes. Our price . $150.00 
35mm. Eyemo, 3-speed, Cooke F:2.5 7 
lens, case $235.00 


B. G H. Eyemo, Air Corps A-4-A Model, 3- 
peed, |” wide angle F:4.5 fixed focus, 2” Ey- 
max F:2.8 focusing, 6” Eymax F:4.5 focusing, 
10” F:4.5 Eymax focusing, filters, vertabee A 
cal vicw finder, carrying case $595.00 
New :6mm. Auricon Single System Sound. com- 
plete outfit including power pack, battery, 
amplifier, tripod, etc. $1725.00 
400-ft. inside magazine DeBrie with 2” Tessar 
F:3.5 lens, case and four magazines $165.00 
WRITE YOUR WANTS . . BASS MAY HAVE 
IT FOR LESS. CINE HEADQUARTERS FOR 38 
YEARS. BUY, SELL AND TRADE 
BASS CAMERA CO. 179 W. MADISON ‘ST., 
CHICAGO, 2, ILL 


LATEST MAURER 16MM CAMERA Model 05, with 
Maurer Viewfinder, 200’ Magazine, sunshade 
and bar, |2-voit motor, handcrank, camera motor 
cable, Cine-Pro head only for Maurer, and carry- 
ing case, only 300’ of film run through it, like 
new. Priced for quick sale, $3250.00. HOOSIER 
PHOTO SUPPLIES, INC., 130 S. Penn St., Indi- 
anapolis, 4, Indiana 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU- 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
— Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Senienneen Labora- 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment. 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull’s 
Camera G&G Film \ a ate 68 West 48th Street, 
New York 19 

ANIMATION SINGLE FRAME “$TOP ‘MOTION 

DRIVE, 110V. AC SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR FOR 

BGH STANDARD $450.00. ALSO AVAILABLE 

WITH TWO SPEEDS AND 3-FRPAME TECHNI- 

COLOR ADAPTER. CAMERA MART, 70 WEST 

45th STPEET. NEW YORK 





MAGAZINES, 400-foot Bell G Howell for Eyemo 
“Q."" Unused condition. 4 for $200. Moviesound, 
164-12 110th Road, Jamaica, L. |}. 


MORGAN CAMERA SHOP 


The Complete Camera Store 
We buy, sell, trade, rent. 
Free copy of MORGAN CAMERA NEWS 
sent on request. 
6262 Sunset Boulevard * * Hollywood 28, Calif. 





FOR SALE 


35mm SPECIALS 

5MM INTERMITTENTS — precision machining, 
excellent design. Perfect for Printers, Animation 
Cameras, Slide Film Cameras, and for silencing 
and modernizing motion picture cameras. Double 
pull-down claws and double registration pins, at 
aperture. Entire unit in light-tight metal case to 
accommodate 200-foot roll, complete with take- 
up. Light trap at aperture. These units are NEW 
Will sell for $150.00 each. Write for quotations 
on quantity purchase 

5MM FILM VIEWERS — Advance “Ace.” Three, 
without counters, value $122.50. Will sell for 
$80.00 each 

AFP 


1600 BROADWAY — SUITE 1004 
NEW YORK 19, . 


w 


Ww 


MITCHELL Standard Comene. Four Panastro leness, 
magazines, two tripods, motor, etc., $5,997.50; 
Akeley Newsree! Camera, 2 lenses, magazines, 
tripod, etc., $295; Belhowell 110 AC/DC mo- 
tor, $249.50: Eastman Cinespecial Blimp, $295: 
Mitchell Motor Adapters, $79.50; Askania 35 
mm. Studio Camera, syncmotor, 3 lenses, maga- 
zines, blimp, etc., $975; Blue Seal 35 mm. 
Single System Recorder, complete $295; Three- 
Way Sound Moviola, reconditioned, $795; New 
Moviola D, $279.50. Send for latest stock list. 
New Address S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corpora- 
tion, 602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


640MM. F.5 ASTRO TELEPHOTO lens. 30 Inch 
F4.2 Askania Telephoto lens ‘(Schmidt Type). 
Easily adapted to most cameras. CAMERA 
MART, INC., 1614 N. Cahuenga, Hollywood 
28. HE-7373 


BERNDT MAURER MODEL D bi-lateral track re- 
corder, complete with noise reduction amplifier, 
amplifier, cables, microphone. Two 400-ft. mag- 
azines; 110-v. A.C. single phase synchronous 
motor. Also B-M 16mm. Model SO6A camera 
with 3 lenses; two 400-ft. magazines; 12-v and 
110-v motors and tripod. In like new condition 
Burton H. Zucker, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. ¥ 


STUDIO and PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STUDIO OCCUPYING 6 
FLOORS. TWO LARGE SOUND STAGES, MIT- 
CHELL CAMERA EQUIPMENT, PROCESS PRO- 
JECTION, RCA SOUND CHANNELS, LIGHTS, 
FILM VAULTS, EXECUTIVE OFFICES, DRESSING 
ROOMS, SHOPS, PROPS. LONGTERM LEASE, 
REASONABLE RENTAL. WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
DETAILS. S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corporation 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 


Camera and sound men, artistically and scien- 
tifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
1200 Square Feet SOUND STUDIO, 
high-fidelity play-back. Stage set construction. 


ROLAB 
Sandy Hook Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 








Telephone: Newtown 581 
KODACHROME stock shots of the Nation's Capi- 
tol. Also, available for Eastern 16mm. assign- 


ments. George C. Pace, 605-29th Street, South, 
Arlington, Virginia. PHONE JACKSON 1926-] 


N. Y. CAMERAMAN- EDITOR. Many released films; 
A-1 references. Commercial Kodachrome, Ani- 
mation, Effects. Box 1047, AMERICAN CINE- 
MATOGRAPHER. 


CINEMATOGRAPHER— Prominent k Kentucky Manu- 
facturer requires man in motion picture depart- 
ment, experienced in 16 mm. color camera 
work, preferably in industrial documentary films. 
Want man willing to travel, eager to learn new 
camera techniques, and just as ready for the 
dirty jobs as the best. Give age, education, ex- 
perience and salary required in first letter for 
full consideration. Box No. 1048, American Cine- 
matographer. 








WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B G H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood. 

WE'LL buy it—Laboratory, Studio or Recording 
Equipment. S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corporation, 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 





Want To Buy? 
Want To Sell? 


* 


New and Used 


CAMERAS 
PROJECTORS 
LENSES 
ACCESSORIES 


* 


Your classified ad on this 
page reaches more buying 
prospects for motion pic- 
ture photographic equip- 
ment and supplies than 
any other medium. 





CLASSIFIED RATES 
10 cents a word 


Minimum of 10 words 
(Lower Case) 











Mail Remittance 
and Copy to 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 N. Orange Drive 











Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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He gives the scene its French accent... 


PLAINLY, everything about this scene 
says Paris—though filmed in a studio far 
from France. 

For the property man has provided 
the French accent in every eloquent de- 
tail, fixing unmistakably the picture's 
time and place. 

And with equal ingenuity this latter- 
day Aladdin can bring forth the prop- 
erties that effectively point up any city, 


any century ... Can put pioneer or 
princeling “in his place.” 

Thus, through him, motion pictures 
take on atmosphere and color; the realm 
of make-believe becomes believable. 
Yet the full effect of his achievement 
might well be lost except for faithful 
photographic reproduction. This is pro- 
vided—in full measure—by the famous 
family of Eastman motion picture films. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


‘J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE «+ CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD 





Your Own Home Can Become th 
World’s Finest Theater with 


Private theaters were once the special privilege of royalty 
and the very wealthy. Today your home can command the 
world’s finest entertainment... in natural color and true- 
to-life sound! 

Filmosound, the BKH lomm sound-on-film projector, 
brings to your living room the world’s greatest moving pic- 
tures. (It will also project superbly your own lomm silent 





meg - , geil 
i | 


movies. ) 

Brilliant 1000-watt illumination, with new coated lens, 
produces sharp, true screen images. Sound is natural and 
undistorted at all volume levels. 

And Filmosound is easy to use. Exclusive features banish 
chances of film damage. Operation is quiet, cool, and de- 


pendable. fy 
i RS See Filmosound at 
lour Dealer's Noi 


Filmosound achieves 
sound-on-film realism 
never before obtained. 
See it at your Bell & 
Howell dealer’s now. 
Or. for illustrated liter- 
ature, write Bell & 
Howell Company, 
7148 MeCormick 
Road, Chicago 45; 
New York 20: Holly- 
wood 38; Washington 
5, D. C.; London. 





